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OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE-STREET, Piccadilly, W 
LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS ante mana. 


Prof. P. M. DUNCAN, F.R.8S.—Four Lectures ‘ Nome nem | 
Geology and former Pin sies 11 Geographies of Toate Austr and 
South Africa, on TU ESDAYS, April 25 to May 16. 


Prof. TYNDALL D.C.L. LUu.D. F R.S8.—Seven Lestunes ° On Voltaic 
Electricity, on TH URSDAYS, April 27 to June 


7 WO LECTURES on SATURDAYS, April 29 and mere. 


mat WwW. G. ADAMS, F.R.S.—Three Lectures ‘On Some of Wheat- 
¢ et Discoveries and Inventions, on TUESDAYS, May 33 to 


PREOERIOK J. FURNIVALL, Fea. —Two Lectures ‘On Chaucer,’ 
mn SATORDAYS, May 13 and 2 
THREE LECTURES on SAT URDATA, May 27 to June 10. 
Sabscription to all the Courses, Two Guineas; to a Single Course, 
One Guinea or Half-a-Guinea. 


The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS will be BISUMED on 
April 2, at8 pM. Prof. Gladstone will give a Di iscourse * ethods 


of Chemical De: somposition illust ve =. M. Phe follow- 
ing Iiscourses “a it probably be given manes, .» W. 
Fronde, Esq.. C. T. Newton, Biq, J. Moulion” Esq., (Sir 
Lubbock, aud Prof. Tyndall” To these Members and their 
Friends only are admitted. 





Gentlemen desirous of becoming Members are Tequested to apply to 
the Secrerary.. When proposed they are admitted to all the Lectures, 
to the Friday Evening Meetings, and te the Library and Readin; 
Rooms ; and their Families are odie d to the Lectures at a redu 
; afterwards, Five Guineas 


Qni 


charge. ay poe First Year, 
a Year; ora 8i 








| OYAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE. — The 

) Society will meet on WEDNESDAY, ore! 19, = 8pm, when 

Mr. PERCY GARDNER will icone a reek River-Worship.” 
aw VAUX, Secretary. 


—_ St Martin’ B- n’s-place, Ww. Cy 
OYAL LITER ARY Ft Ly =e Eighty- 
seventh Anniversary Dinner o on will take place 
at WILLIs’S ROOMS, on WEUNESDA east May. 
The EARL of DERBY, President i the ‘Gorporation, i ia the Chair. 
d im future 


The Stewards will be 
p 0 VIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 
No. 10, John-street, Adelphi, Wa es j 


A®tists' GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTI- 
TUTLON, for the Relief of Distressed Artists, their Widows and 


Orphans. 
The ANNIVERSARY DINNER take place in Willis’s Rooms, 
on SATURDAY, May 13th, at Six 0" 
His Grace the AitCH BISHOP of YORK in the Chair. 
Donations will be received and thankfully acknowledged by— 
JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A., Honorary 


Secretary. 
FREDERIC W. MAYNARD, Secretary, 24, Old Bond-street, W. 
Dinner Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea. 











OCIETY of FRENCH ARTISTS, 168, New Bond- 
street.—The SUMMER EXHIBITION will OPEN on MON- 
DAY, 24th inst. OH. W. DESCHAMPS. 


RYSTAL PALACE PICTURE GALLERY, 

open all the Year round, for the reoeption of Pictures b; the 

British and Foreign Schools. —For particulars apply to Mr. OC. W. 
Wass, Crystal Palace. 


HE PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY of GREAT 

BRITAIN, 11, Chandos-street, C: dish cuuame. —THURSDAY, 
April 20, 1876, at 830 punctually, preeiton » Mr. en roe t COX: 
Business: — 1. Communications. 2. Pape the President, ‘The 
Psychology of Wit and Humour,’ ~ Visitors’ Mekets aud all i informa- 
tio from FRANCIS K. MUNTON, Hon. Sec. (Willesden, N.W.) 














HE late EMILE LESSORE.—In announcing the 
death of this celebrated Artist, Mr. MORTLOCK begs 


that he has made arrangements with 7S Josiah Wedgwood 
for the EX tr, ef ~ w 2 Genes 's Ware which 
they have reserved peer 
— = Hh View at th ~¥ 31, 1, rohan st! 2 
jogues, pr or ai 
Wedg wood’s, Etraria, 8 Staffordshire - wears 





LD NANKIN BLUE @nd WHITE CHINA.— 
THOMAS McLEAN has on’ View for a Few Days, at his 
Gallery, a Collection of the c’ mens of the above Ware.— 
Admission on presentation of ad —T. McLean, 7, Haymarket. 


}EOLOGY. — In the FASTER HOLIDAYS 

SIX ELEMENTARY LBOPURES on GEOLOGY and Pa - 

ONTOLOGY (adapted to a Juvenile Audience) will be delivered by 
Prof. TENNANT, at his Resi 149, Berand, on 








grey: ¢ 

Days: ~ APRIL 17,18, 19, 20, 21, 28,at 10 4.m.and3r.u. Terms, 10s. 6d, 
for the Course. 

HAKSPERE.—After Eastern, Mr. Furnivau 


will coutinas his COU RSE of LEOTUIES to Lapis on * The 
SUCCESSIVE PLAYS of 8H. RE, and the LINKS between 
THEM,’ 3 M. Roche's Lancationsl titutes, Weekly from 11 a.m. 
= 12, , namely — 
m TUESDAYS, inning April 25. on ‘The he Late Ths and 
the Fourth. Period Pia: nits ity Ser ens, Sloane-street, 5. 
2. On THURSDAYS. t “bewinntar 97, on * The Sonnets A the 
Third Period Plays,’ at levelan dens, Westbourne-terrace, W. 
3 On sesvaoars, A —~ April 29, on ‘The First-Period 
Plays,’ at 28, Somereet-street, Portman-square, W. 
Fee for each ray of oe eae. To Two Guineas-—Address M. 
x, at any of bis a tutes, or Mr. Furnivau, 
‘Bt George’s-square, Primrose-hill, N.W. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The Eeopeoseure of GREEK will become VACANT at the 
it Session by Professor Mal. 


Gandidstes for the he Professorship are requasted to sowl there A fon: 
and s to the On dersigned not fater than the woch of 
a iL, or 3 1875. JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 


[J NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


HOLLISR SCHOLA’ IPS IN @ IN GREEK AND IN HEBREW. 
ONE of these SCHOLARSHIPS may be awarded for Greek and 
+r Ay are tenable for One 


held at the Collage mB the Sed sud ath + and thas for t 
beets i Soo) eeealegten 
otice in w: ing of intention to compete, cates 0 
gat om conduc men | weoens the Sxonerany or naire MONDAY. ff 
une 19th. “Copies of o Repuigelons tela the Sc’ 


be obtained at the Sfice of the College. 
JOHN, ROBSON, B.A., Secretary. to the Council. 


UNIVERSITY SOLLE GE, | LONDON. 


Head Master—H. WESTON aa. as A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 





Vice-Master—E. R. poate A be Fellow of 8 : 
on ; w t. Peter's 


The SUMMER TERY, 187 wil begin, 
DAY, April 25th, TERM, 15% os for New wig ats. cats ea 
The School is close to the Gower-street Station of the Metropolitan 
iiway, and says few minutes’ walk from the Termini of several 


Railway: 
si ascgune te ‘maintained without corporal punishment or “ impo- 








HE BUCKINGHAM CLUB— L ing fall inf, ting the Courses of 
to the faot that large numbers of Candidates are waiting astruction fn, thet Gobogh, Fosacama other partioulae, 
to be Elected by m: + of the best West ud Clubs. whose hn btained regain thers eee 
limited, the “ BUCKINGHAM ” is established for the Accommodation 


of wy and Officers in the Army and Navy, Professional and 
Priva’ eemen, | _ are anxious to joina First-Class Clud with as 


ttle del: 
“—_ le de Club oo be modelled partly-om the English and partly on the 


to usual ad and facilities of a West-End 
Club, well-appointed Broughams be provided for the Use of 
Members, at a reduced 

rance Fee, Seven Guineas {to be raised to Thirty Guineas when 
p= Club numbers 1,090 Members); Annual Subscription, Seven 


Members of on oO Clubs ( cr of which may 
be had on application) will be without the payment of an 

lee, provided they are on or before lst May next. 
Sp facilities for Officers on 


Service. 
= men and Gentlemen, with full 


either of the f folk acl WA. ae or written application to 
0 “Co OlloW 

A. M. BARNARD, Hon. Sec. to Committee. 
COOPER, Sectetary. 


st of Committee, co: 


Co! 


122, Pall Mall, SW. 


[HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
COLLEGE.—SUMMER SESSION, 1876. 
LECTURES and CLINI SP eCrIOn in the Wards will 
COMMENCE on MONDAY, May ist. 
For Prospectus, containing full iafermation as to Fees, Repetesshign, 
Gini Ap 1 &e., @ to the}Resident Medical Officer at 


uteri ANDREW CLARK, Dean. 
S" GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 


SCHOOL.—The SUMMER SESSION commences on MONDAY, 
lst. —_ H 350 beds. Clini Lectures are 











THE COUNCIL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL 

INSTITUTE having resolved, ges want of funds, to part 
with their SECRETARY, Mr. RED. COLLINGWOOD {who has 
been acting as Secretary to the inte Anthropological Bets of London 
and to the Anthropological Institute for 12 yea 





May d by 





accept a similar post, or one of a more poems nature. rgd yh wn letters 
to Mr. Co.trnewoop, F.G.S , Anthropologieal Institute, 4, St. Martin’s- 
place, Trafalgar-square, W.C. 


i" USICAL UNION.—Barertyer (Pupil of Rubin- 
stein), with PAPINI, WIENER, HOLLANDER, and LAS- 
SERRE, on ‘TUESDAY, April 25. For the Fe Fourth Matinée, 

ROBINSTEIN is enocstel, —Tickete have been issued ; notice of any 

omissions to be sent to the Director.—The RECORD ) of sz to be had 








of Ridgway, price ¥- 6d., with Anecdotes of Haydn, &c.—Members 
having Nominations to send Names and Addresses to Prof. Eu.a, 
9, Victoria-square, 8. W. 

TATIONAL ACADEMY for the HIGHER 


DEVELOPMENT of PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 
President—Mr. FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
Director—Mr. OSCAR BERINGER. 

The Director begs to announce that we above Institution will 
remove from 35, Great Marlborough- . to No. poet Le 

STREET, Portiand-place, W., at the ExT TERM, commencing 
APRIL 26th. Six Guineas per Term. Entrance Days, April 2lst t and 
220d, from 10 to 5. 

For Prospectuses address the Director. 


A ROMAN EMPEROR, etched by Paut RaJoy, 
from pine Tadema’s celebrated Picture.—An unfinished PROOF 
is now ON and Su ames received. As only 100 
Proofs will be taken, earl ap lication is recommended. The 

Picture is also ON VIE . McLray’s Gatiery, 7, Haymark 


[HE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
Sg tae Sieh st poe os nto TER 
THOM PSON, Studio, 25, Wigmore-street, Ca: 


O ARTISTS.—Very fluid and quick drying 
Varnish is the only kind suitable for fresh ures which are to 











be hung in an exbibition room. S@HNEE’S VARNISH answers 
equirements best.—To be had from LEcHER 
lourmen, 60, 


those ERTIER, Barbe & Co., 











Ga RTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
JUNE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 

aith SCHOLARSHIP, of the value of —_. a year, TWO § SomOLsR. 

HIPS, given by the Goldsmiths’ Company, of the 60l. and 

ioe a year, and an EXH 1BI TION, given ay 4} the aie Com- 

, all tenable for aes years, will be awarded in connexion with 

Pais J Examination.—Forms of Entry may be obtained ou apouenty ion 

Hon. Sec., Davies, 17, Cunningham- +1 i — N.W. 
These Forms must be returned filled up on or before A 


MANILLA COLLEGE, PrckHam Rye, SurReEY, 

for the SONS of GENTLEMEN. (Established 1854) Pupils 
are charged from date of entrance. Terms moderate.—For Prospectus, 
address Mr. Jonn Doveras. 


RIGHTON 








COLLEGE. 


Principal—The Rev. ouaniae BTOO, M.A., 
Late Senior Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Vice-Principal—The Rey. JOSEPH NEWTON, M.A. 
FIFTEEN SOR OLA RSH IPR Bey pertoutats address the Szcre- 
tary. Next TERM commences MAY 2nd. 


HE LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 
Spring Grove, W. Allowed by Sir James Clarke to be the finest 
tion in England for Educational Purposes. 


ee under the auspices of the late arene: Cobden.) os 
French, German, and Natural Science taught to every Boy, 
in edflition to Bf Mathematics an: ye 


There i n Classical Bide in the Upper School for Pupils preparing 
for the Universities and Professions. « . 
A Laboratory, large Gymnasium, Baths with Hot and Cold Water. 
Phat ii Satriss iner ety marlon ie breton 
an e 
70, 80 fy a sgassof brothers. oe toage. A reduction of Five 


The N Sxr Ten Mi corn ifs Blew tet. 
Apply to the Head Master, 








Rit 








JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 


ADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, in 
connexion with University College, Londen. Additional ‘sub- 
jects for Summer Session :— 
GREEK (TALFOURD ELY, Esq.).—1. Elementary, Tuesdays, 3 
and Wednesdays, 2°20, beginning April 3. 2. ‘Advanced, Ser th] 
Thursdays, 12°40, beginning April 25. 
LATIN (TALFOURD ELY, — Mondays and Wednesdays, 
12°39, beginning April 94. Esa —_ 
FRENCH GRAMMAR (Prof. CASSAL).—Mondays and Fridays, 
33), beginning April 24. 
ENGLISH yi \ ey from 1760 to 1902 (Prof. BUND).—Fridays, 
5°30, beginning April 
Prospectuses in th ‘om p the Coltege, {J.E.M » 27, 
Oxford-tquare, —4 Park, W 4 “bs echoes 


UEENSLAND, AUSTRALIA.— BRISBANE 
GRAMMAR SCHO »L, Opened ist February, 1869.—Endowed 
by Public Statute.—The Trustees of the Grammar School founded 

in Brisbane, the Capital City of the Colony of Queensland, 
the services of an English “entleman as HEAD MASTER. He must 
be a Graduate of Oxford, Cambrid Lo 
Classics, and must not bein HolyOrders. An 
years certain, with a salary of S00l. per ~~ ey w given. 
that period an annual or other en; a By may be ag upon. A 
sum of one hundred (100) sane i be alowed t “owarde' the J. 4 
of the voyage from ¢ School is non sr 
to Se aefaaty" ~ subjects. — rely —ypiestiony, 

a man be ‘cont to. the Agent General r Quee 
Charing Cx Cross, Lond: on, 8.W., before the Ist May nent 


EDBERGH SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE.— 
\O Governors well known for their interest in Dive. New 
Cubicles, Lavatories, th-room, and Fives-courts. 
healthy. Ex ._— and Scholarships. New Scheme hey eee po f 
Master, Rev. F. Herrenstauy, M.A. 


EATH BROW SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD.— 
The NEXT TERM will begin on WEDNESDAY, May 3rd. 
The School was Instituted Ten Years ago. in the hope of supplying a 
Good Education to Boys unable to atten Public Schools. 
of Instru much same as that pursued in University 
College School, London. 














Classics Levander, F.R.A.8., aneging Mester. and Mr. 
Archibald E elaine Arithmetic, fethatanest ‘atural Philosophy 














—Jonn Bridge, M.A., Lond., ‘ssistant-Examiver in placbemesics 
a the University of ‘London. ay my > he S Pee M.A o > 
Cam’ . Professor of Chemistry in the Roy: Ney 

wacogrs phy—F. W. Levander, F.R.A.S.,and Mr. aid 
Ballan French —M. Robert Tapson. French in University 
College School. German—F. Aithaus, Ph. D., Professor of German in 

Univereity College, London. Writing—O. F. K' . Lond., Wri 

Master in University ae’ Drawing— 0%, ik. H 

Drawing Master in University Co! School. ‘ay coMr. A. 
Winterbottom. Music—Fencing—Dancing. Classes reral Sal ests 
and ‘sim Case.—Address Mrs. Casz, 


are taken by Miss E F. 
Heath Brow, Hit mead, London N- 


IRST-CLASS LADIES SCHOOL? : 21 and 22, 
Sundestend-sevenne, Westbourne-park, 
taining names of Professors and ref 


Joa gheh 5 eTences, Win Pron Paincirat. 
HE MISSES SMALLFIELD’S SCHOOL will 


RE-OPEN on FRIDAY, May Sth, 1876. Prospectuses Refer. 
ences on application. — 108, Lanedowne- Troud, Notting-hill, London. W. 


EENE HOUSS,Worthing.—ARMY and CIVIL 
SERVICE Bxaue TIONS.—The ey TERM 
plication. 


py the 25th APRIL. Mr, Revi has still som 
on app! 
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, Wavendish-road.—ESTABLISH Ment for payee: 

f GEN tLEM EN of rank and position. e ensuing Term 

Oh on THURSDAY, May 4 —Prospectuses may be obtained 
of Messrs. Lamnoan Cock & Co, 63, New Bond-street. 


fh gt Ae ATION.—St. Joun’s Woop, N.W.—Caven- 





DUCATION.— Mrs. Buiair LEIGHTON undertakes 
the EDUCATION of TWELVE YOUNG LADIES, who are 
treated as Members of her own Family. Terms, inclucing a Complete 
Course of Instruction in English. French, German, Music, Singing 
Water-Colour Drawing and Dancing (by the best Masters, 100 Guineas 
per annum ; or when the Pupils are left in Mrs Leighton’s entire 
charge (by Parents residing in dudiah F Guineas per annum. No 
extras. References to Officers in the Army, whore Daughters have 
been educated by Mrs. Leighton — “Avply to 38, Lansdowne-crescent, 
Kensington Park ; or to Messrs. Boosry & Co. 295, Regent-street, Lon- 
dor, 


DUCATION, Heidelberg, Germany.—Dr. Hern- 
RICH KLOSE. —Thoroueh German and French Mercantile 

Cc High Mathematics, Practical Che- 
mistry. Highest ag English diet. Escort in April. 


ERMANY.—HIGH-CLASS EDUCATION at 
the ROYAL COLLEGES, CASSEL (attended by the Sons of the 
Crown Prince of Germany), with thorough German, French, and 
English Private Tuition by Resident Graduates, and a refined English 
Home. Delightful Neighbourhood of Wilhelmshihe, the Aue Park, 
and the Valley of the Fulda. Prospectus, with hixhest references. 
Terms, 70 to 9) Guiness inclusive.—Address Dr. Sauré, M.A., Cassel 
(who will be in England in April) 


WO YOUNG ENGLISHME)D 

Learning the German Language, can be received, either now or 

ea: Ist May. into the house of a Clergyman, where only German is 

REW, Esq. of sertagey Park, , Crouch End, will kindly 

— particulars and can be made direct to 
Paster Henremay, Stendal, Prussia, Saxony. 

ro CLERGYMEN STUDENTS, en The 

Advertiser, a Teacher of many ears’ stan‘ing, has a few Hours 

ak for giving INSTRUCTION in HEBREW, ( panes and 














desirous of 








'erms moderate.—D., 50, Duke-street, Aldgat 





say pw> mon 


EBREW TUITION. — Mr. Paitip ABRAHAM 
continues to give LE~S')NS in the HEBREW LANGUAGE to 
Clergymen and Students, either at his own or the Pupil’s Residence. 
Behools attended. Instruction by Correspondence, if required.—147, 





UITION for the UNIVERSITY, PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, &.—A Clergyman (M.A. of (xford), for the last 
Eight Years successfully engaged in Tuition of this kind, receives a 
limited Number of PUPILS into his House ia Berkshire, aud will 
have TWO VACANCIES after Easter. Assistant Masters for Mathe- 
matics, French, German, &c. Neighbourhood very healthy ; near the 
river. Good Cricket-field, &c.—References and further particulars on 
application to Rev. T. ©. care of Messrs. Askin & Gabbitas, 94, Sack- 
alle-street, Piccadilly, W. 





PUsrrOn, by CORRESPONDENCE, in High 
Logic, Moral Sciences, English Literature and Lan- 
age, by a SENLOR CLASSIC, Author of Standard mor a8 
orks. Examination papers answered. Composition corrected.— 
H. Owcan, 35, Regent-square, W.C 


FUTIN, LL.B. (Licencié en Droit), Paris, 

e VISITS LADIES’ SCHOOLS and OO LLEGES. or —— at 

home with Gentlemen. Tuition by Correspondence in French Gram- 
and Composition.—32, Portland road, Notting-hill, W. 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, to. render 
FRENCH or GERMAN WORKS into ENGLISH.—Address 
CicERo, Post-office, Birmingham. 


LITERARY MAN, having the entrée ‘of the 

pal Theatres, would be glad to CONTRIBUTE CRI- 

TIQUES to: toa Palon DON PAPER. Terms no object.—Address Critic, 
care of Messrs. Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet- street, E. C. 

ILL WRITE LETTERS for ENGLISH 

NEWSPAPER. Considerable experience in Magazines, and 

as regular Writer of Leading (daily) Editorials, Familiar with —_ 

arte of this country, and esvecially affairs at Washington. —wW. 

aBcOcK, Room 23, Patent Office, Washington, D.C. U.S. 











RESS.—A Journatist of experience and character, 

a Special Commissioner, Précis Writer, and Sub-Editor, seeks an 

ENGAGEMENT. Specimens and Original Leaders furnished for 

approval, together with first-class references and testimonials. — 

Address Optimist, sapere: Adams & Francis, Advertising Agents, 59, 
Fleet-street, London 





[HE PRESS.—A Young Man, of fair ability and 

experience, WANTED as REPORTER on a Provincial Evening 
Paper.— Address, with references or testimonials, and stating amount 
of Salary required, tothe Manacer, British Press, Jersey. 


SD: EDITOR WANTED for CONSERVATIVE 
DAILY NEWSPAPER in ABERDEEN, of experience and abi- 
.—Applications, with references, and stating Salary expected, to be 
r. THompson, care of Messrs. Robertson & Scott, News- 

San Edinburgh. 


UB-EDITOR and REPORTER.—W AN TED, by 

a Young Man, immediately, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as ‘Sub- 

Editor an y ieperter on a good Weekly Paper, or as pooeree on a 

Daily. Mode rate Terms. Excellent Testimonials. —Address G. E. G., 
24, Robert-street, Brighton. 


A> N EXPERIENCED CANV ASSE R WANTED, 

to work a HIGH-CLASS PICTURE, to be exhibited in Bond- 
pe '3 ine the Season, the Provinces to follow.—Address T. Z., care 
of May’s Advertising Uffices, 160, Piccadilly. 


EKLY NEWSPAPER, with good circulation, 

and JOBBING PRINTING BUSINESS for SALEinimportant 

Lancashire Town. ‘flice furnished with latest appliances. From 

4,0001. to 5,0v0l. required, with immediate possession.—A. H. T., 73, 
‘Albion grove, Barnsbury, London, N. 


HE UNITED L IBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Gu: nea to any amount, 
according to the supply required. All the best New Books, English, 
French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, with 
Lists of New Publications, gratis aud post free.—*,* A Clearance 
Catal of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly “reduced prices, 
may ‘ae. be had, free, on application.—Boorn'’s, Caverron's, Hope- 
gon's, and Sarypers & Oriey's United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, 
near the Polytechnic. 

















MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


—— 
ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS 


ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and arrange- 
ments are made with the leading Publishers for an early 
and abundant supply of all the Principal Forth- 
coming Books as they appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
Commencing at any date. 


Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. 





REVISED LISTS of the Principal Books added to the Library during 
the past Three Years are now ready, and will be forwarded, 
postage-free,on application. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 


New Edition, now ready.—Postage-free on application. 
The Collection of Books now on Sale includes more than 


TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES 


Of Surplus Copies of Popular Books of the Past and Present Seasons, 
in good Second-hand condition. at the lowest current Prices; and 
Twenty Thousand Volumes of Works of the Best Authors, in Orna- 
mental Bindings, well adapted for Gentlemen's J.ibrariesand Drawing- 
room Tables, and for Wedding and Birthday Presents and Prizes. 
*,* Many of the Books in Mudie’s C!earance Catalogue are out of 
print, and not otherwise procurable. 
All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at Mudie's Select Library may 
be obtained, with the least possible delay, from 
MUDIE'’S LIBRARY, BARTON-ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
New OXFORD-STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


OTICE. — E. J. FRANCIS & CoO., Printing 
Contractors, Wine Office-court, EC. and Took" 's-court, E.C 
are or pared tosubmit ESTIMATES and enter into CONTRACTS for 
T PRESS PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY. 








AUTOTY PE. 


PEBMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations 
by the Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. Employed by the 
Trustees of the British Museum, Palsographical, Numismatical, Royal 
Geographical, and other Learived Societies 

Fac-similes ~8 Medals and Coins— ‘Ancient MSS.—Paintings, Draw- 
View and Sketches. 

ws and Portraits from Batare. y he. 
r terms and Specimens. apply 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 3s, Rathbone-place, London, W. 


Manager, W. 8. BIRD. Director of the Works, J. R. SAWYER. 





NOTICE.—BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
N ESSRS. BAGSTER’S CATALOGUE. 


Illustrated with Specimen Pages. By post, free. 
Samvet Bagster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 


OOKS BOUGHT to any amount, and the 
utmost price given for them in cash, saving the delay, uncer- 
tainty, and expense of auction, by a Second-hand Bookseller. Thirty 
= of Newgate-street. £0,000 Volumes of Books. Catalogue for one 
anuscript Sermons bought or sold.—Tuomas MILLARD, 

St Paul's Churchyard, near Ludgate-bill. 


OR SALE, VOLUME of OLD PLAYS, con- 
taining OTHELLO ond KING LEAR, 1681, with Cast. — Address 
J. Simpson, 29, Percy-street, , Bedford-squs are. 


At TOGRAPHS.—A COLLECTION for SALE 
4 of some Hundred Examples:— Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, Sam. 
Rogers, Charles Dickens, Thomas Hood, James Montgomery. Bernard 
Barton, Charles Lever. Capt Marryat. William Godwin, Theodore 
Hook, Barham (“* Ingoldsby”), Douglas Jerrold, Miss [Aitford, Ebenezer 
Elliot, G. P. R. James, T. N. Talfourd, O’Connell, Brougham, Cobden, 
Bulwer, Mrs. Gaskell, Jaa Clare, Sam. Lover, Mahony (** Father 
Prout”), Albert Smith, . Elliston, Macready, Charles Kean, 
Keeley, Poole (‘* Paul Bry’ », Sheridan Knowles, &c. Would be sub- 
mitted to any Address in Town or Suburb. No Dealer peed apply.— 
Address, by letter, E. A. 67, Sutherland street, Pimlico, 8. 


INE OLD ARRAS T APESTRY, size 17 feet 
y 14 feet, TO BE SOLD.—Can be seen at Messrs. CoLuinson & 
Lock’ : 109, F Fleet-street. 


EOLOGICAL and MINERALOGICAL COL- 
LECTIONS, to illustrate and assist the Study of the Sciences, 
oe and Scientifically Arranged fiom TWU to FIVE 
GUI N.B.—These Collections vbtained the only PRIZE 
MEDAL at the International Exhibition of 1-62, and being made 
under the immediate personal suvervision of Mr. Bryce M. Wright, 
F.R.G.S, &c., the identification and localities are guaranteed.—Bryce 
M. W RIGHT, Mineralogist. Conchologist, aleo Dealer in Stone and 
Bronze Implements, Glass-Cap: ed Boxes, Geological Hammers, Maps, 
Charts, &e., 99, Great Ru Russell. ‘street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 
CIENTIFIC and MISCELLANEOUS PRO- 
PERTY.—Mr. J. C STEVENS begs to announce that his SALES 
of MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTY of every Description take place 
every FRIDAY. Lists for Catalogues should be sent at least a Week 
before the Sale. Accounts settled on the Thursday after, 
33, King-street, Covent-garden, 





























Sales by Auction 
Minerals. 


M®. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on SATUR. 
DAY, April *. at half-past 12 precisely, a well-kuowa COLLECTION 
of scarce MINERALS, with the three large Cabinets containing the 
same, especially rich in” Topaz~s, Chessylites, Silvers, and a uniquely 
fine specimen of Rose Corundum, from Campo Longa, St. Gothard, a 
mineral extinct in that locality. 
On view the morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 





Plate, Jewels, Porcelain, Glass, and a few Japanese Curiosities, 
ESSKS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully y give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, oun WEDNES sDAY, 
April 19, at 1 o'clock precisely, a small quantity of PL + TE, comprising 
a Silver Cup, Tea Pot, Milk Jugs, Old Dutch spoons with Figure 
Handles—Plated Articles Giass—a' Dessert Service by Chamberlain 
of worcester, and other Porcelain—a few Jewels, Miniatures, and 
Enamels ; al-oso.. e Chinese and Japanese Porcelain, Brouzes, Lacquer, 
and other curiosities. 


The Collection of Ancient donee and pyr of T. B. HARDY, 
Es 


sq. 
SSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 

their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on THURS. SDAY 
‘= 20, at 1 o'clock precisely, the Valuable COLLECTION of 
CLIENT ARMOUR end AKMS of T B. H » Esq., com- 
prising several tine Suits of Armour of the time on oe VILL. and 
Queen Elizabeth. including a complete Tilting Suit and a fine Fluted 
Suit—an interesting series of Plain and Fiuted Helmets. from the 
time of Henry VILL. to Charles I.—#ngraved and Plain Shields, Gothic 
and other Chanfrovs. Halberds, and about one bundred choice Swords, 
Rapiers, aud Daggers, from the Bernal. Fortuny, aud Meyrick Collec- 
tions—also a haudsome Carved Uak Cabinet, Gothio Coffers, Gres de 

Flandres Jugs, &c. 








Three Suites of fine old Gobelins Tap stry, the Property of Sir 
RICHARD WALLACE, Bart., M.P. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that ey. —_ SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Great Rooms, King-street, St. mesbonuere,. on THURS. 
DAY, Avrii 20, at 1 o'clock Rr: THREE © ITES of fine old 
GOBELINS and BEAUV APESTRY, the Property of Sir 
RICHARD WaLLACE, Bert, M ’?.. who bas been uuable to find a 
suitable place for them, comprising a Set of Four large Panels, illus- 
trating the bistory of Jason and Medea, by Cozette and Audran, from 
the designs of le Troy, and similar to the tapestries in the’ great 
drawing-room at Windsor Castle ; also a Set of Four Panels, with 
subjects from Don Quixote in medallions, with rich borders, 
flowers, and animals, in colours, on pink ground, signed by Cozette, 
aud dated i764; and a Set of Four Panels, designed in similar taste, on 
light drab ground. All the Tapestry is in a perfect state of pre- 
servation. 
May now be viewed. 
The Works of the late T, L. ROWBOTHAM, and various other 
Works contributed to the Rowbotham Widow and Urphan 


Fund. 
h ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully give notice that they wit SELL by AUCTION, at 
Shett Great Rooms. King-street, St. James’s- square, on FRIDAY, 

ril 21, the whole of the REMAINING WoKKS of T. L. ROW: 
BOTH AM. deceased, late memover of the Institute of Painters in 
Water Colours, Also various other Works contributed by different 
artists to the Rowbotham Widow | and Orphan Fund. 





Re Sir SILLS JOHN GIBBUN S, Bart.—WV der. wOaleur 
Drawings and P ictures. 
\' ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, Ki 





pg-street. St. James's-square, on SATURDAY, 
ae 22, at 1 o’clock precisely (by order = the Trustee), a small COL- 
LECTION of WATER-COLOUR DiAWINGS and MODERN PIC- 
TURES, formed by the late Sir SILLS JOHN GIBBONS, Bart., 
chiefly purchased from the artists; alsoa Market Scene in Amsterdam, 
a capital Work of P. van Schendel. 





Modern Pictures and Drawings, the Property of a Gentleman. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 

yee? Great Rooms, Kivg-street, St. James’s-square, on SATUR DAY, 

ril 22, a small COLLECTION of MODERN PiCTURES and 

WATER-COLOUR DR edge the Property of a Gentleman, in- 

ba two ee Works of T. 8S. Cooper. R.A.—Toxopholites, by 

©. Hors! ley. R.A —The Convalescent, by J. R. Herbert, —Glen- 

by T. Creswick, R A.—The Coast of Genoa, by James Holland— 

The ‘orest of Arden, and four other Works of James Poole—and 

Works of Baxter. Branwhite, Chalon, Chester, Danby, Herring, Hunt- 
ingdon, Koekkoek, Meadows, Morris, Williams, and Witherington. 








The age of Water-Colour Drawings and Pictures of 
. FOSTER WHITE, £sq., F.G.S. F.R.G.S. 


M#® EASES, CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
tfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
ae Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on SATURDA 
at 1 o'clock precisely, the Ee ee of WATER- 
CbLotik Bd eH and PICTURES of W. FOSTER WHITE, 
fe .G.8., including Works tty Barthok — G. Barre 
eet ever Wt Caliow, Cromek, W. W. Deane, M. E field, G. 
Brie, H. Gastineau, G. u. Hall, H. Johnson, J. oo D. nm 
McKewan, A. Penley, 8S Read. D Roberts, R.A, H. Warren, C. 
Werner, J. W. Whymper, &c.; and Pictures by Browalow, C. Marshall, 
A. Montague, ©. Morris, Niemann, O’Connor, Mrs. Rymer, Rathbone, 
James Webb, &c. 









Engravings after Sir Edwin Landseer and others, and Water- 
Colour Drawmgs; and the Collection of Engrac ings of 
W. FOSTER WHITE, Esq., F.G.S. F.R.G.S 


N ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
BP respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms. King-street, St. James’s-square, on MONDAY, 
April 24, at 1 o’clock precisely, the COLL BOTIGN of ENGRAVINGS 
of W. FOSTEK WHITE, Esq., F.GS. F RG.S., including choice 
Proofs after Sir E. Landseer, ra Te and other popular a artists; alsoa 
Collection of choice Proofs after R Bonheur, 8 dseer, and Sir 
= Morantt em English Drawings from the Collection of the late 
ee a me and 30 Early Water-Colour Draw- 
rner, 





The Collection 4 Sculpture and Objects of wr “4 W. FOSTER 
WHITE, Esq., F.G.S. F.R 


N ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
J respectfully give notice that the = fenes by y AvOTON, at 


their Great \ooms King-street, St. uare, TU 
April 25, at 1 o’clock precisely, the valuable SOOLLEC a8 YN of SCULP: 
TURE and OBJ BUTS of ART of W. FUSTER WHITE, Esq., F.G.S, 


F.R.G.S . comprising Carvings in Wood—Bronzes - Poreslein Clocks, 
and Candelabra—the Little Emig.ant and the Little Shrimper, in 
statuary marble, by E. Papworth—The Expulsion from Paradise, by 
the same sculptor—also other Groups and Busts, and a variety of 
Ornamental Objects. 
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The Valuable Collection of Drawings and Models by J. FLAX- 
MAN, R.A., from the Collections of the late Miss FLAXMAN 
and Miss DENMAN. 


N ESSRS. CHRISTIF, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-rquare,on WEDN 
DAY, April 26, at 1 o clock precisely, the valuable COLLECTION of 
DRAWINGS and MODELS, by J. FLAXMAN, R A., comprising the 
Series of Outline Iliustrations to Homer, Azchylus, Sophocies (never 
published), and Dante—The Acts of Mercy—The Knight of the Blazing 
Cross—an ne Casket—Two ‘llustrated Poems by Fiaxman— 
numerous Sketches— Models in Wax aud Plaster—x Marble Bas-relie 
—Miniature of Flaxman pa'nted by himself — Gold and Silver Medals 
presented to him vy the Royal Academy and the Society of Arts— 
Drawings by T. Stothard, R.a. and W. Blake—and some Wedgwood 
Vases and Plaques. 


m0 BE SOLD BY AUCTION, in NEW YORK, 

APRIL 24, and Following Days, the valuable LIBRARY of 

F. G SQUIER, the well-known Author of Works on American 

iquities, &c.—Catalogues may be had of J. Sabin & Sons, 14, York- 

, Covent-gardee ; and Commissivuns executed by their New York 
ise or by the Auctioneers. 

















mH EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 292, Apri, 
was published on THURSDAY LAST. 
Contents. 
I. CONNOP THIRLWALL, BISHOP of ST. DAVID'S. 
II. RECENT SCOTTISH NOVELS. 
III. RAILWAY PROFITS and RAILWAY LOSSES. 
IV. LORD MAYO’S INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 
. LINDSAY on MERCHANT SHIPPING and ANCIENT 
COMMERCE, 
VI. LORD ALBEMARLE’S REMINISCENCES. 
VII CAPPONUS REPUBLIC of FLORENCE 
VIII. SECONDARY EDUCATION in SCOTLAND. 
IX. LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. 
London: Longmans & Co, Edinburgh: A & C. Black. 
7o= QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 282, is now 
. published. 
Contents. 
I. GREEN'S HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
II. SIR WILLIAM aad CAROLINE HERSCHEL. 
IIl. PLATE and PLATE-BUYERS. 
IV. TAINE on the OLD REGIME in FRANCE. 
V. KASGAR, PAMIR, and TIBET. 
VI. The KEPPELS.—LORD ALBEMARLE. 
VIL. UTILITARIANISM and MORALITY. 
VIIL. SWINBU RNE’S ESSAYS. 
1X. CHURCH INNOVATIONS. 
*,* Nos. 279 and 230 (forming Vol. 140). contain the GENERAL 
INDEX to Volumes 122 to 139 of the QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


No. III. now ready. price 6s. 
[HE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Contents 
SUPEESASURAL RELIGION—The RATIONALE of MIRA- 


- 








~ 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL and LENDING-LIBRARY LITERATURE. 

The UTRECHT PSALTER. 

Dr. DAVIDSON’S TRANSLATION of the NEW TESTAMENT. 

The UNSEEN UNIVERSE. 

The BURIALS QUESTION. 

FEMININE FICTION. 

ALL SOULS’, OXFORD, and the NATION. SHORT NOTICES. 
London: Spottiswoode & Co. New-street-square, E.C. 


Nea er 


ow 





Now ready, complete in 1 vol. oa boards, copiously illustrated, 
price is. 


VEE WEEKLY COMPANION. Conducted by 

W.H. ©. NATION. Containing ’Gainst Wind and Tide: a Serial 
Story (complete)—The Secret of the Mine: a Serial Story (complete\—A 
Jaunt with a Gip:y—A Dead Man’s Mate—A Lighthouse Keeper's Yarn 
—A Merry Andrew's Sorrow- A Souvenir from the Deep—A Dreadful 
Trade -The Old Boatman—Good Things from the Dramatiste—Seeds of 
Thought—Poetry and Music, &c. 

Published at 44a, Catherine-street, Strand. 


BEItTISH MUSEUM PUBLICATIONS, 
recently issued, and on Sale by 
Messrs. Longmans & Co. 39, Paternoster-row; Mr. Pickering, 195, 
Piccadilly; Mr. Quaritch, 15, Piccadilly; and Messrs. Asher & Co. 
13, ners, Coyent-garden, London. Also by Messrs. Asher & Co. 
2. Lin. 





CATALOGUE of ADDITIONS to the MANU- 
SCRIPTS in the BRITISH MUSEUM, in the Years 1854-1860. 
Additional MSS. 19,720—24,023. 1875, 8vo. 158. 


CATALOGUE of the MANUSCRIPTS in the 
SPANISH LANGUAGE in the BRITISH MUSEUM. By Don 
PASCUAL de GAYANGOS. _ Vol. I. 1875, 8vo 15a. (Including 
Class I. Theology ; II. Belles-Lettres and Science; III. History.) 


The CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS of WESTERN 
ASIA. Vol. LV. A Selection from the Miscellaneous nonerpsces 
of Assyria. Prepared by Major-General Sir H.C. RAWLINSON, 
K.C.B. F.R.S., assisted by GEORGE SMITH, Assistant Depart- 
ment of Oriental Antiquities, British Museum. 1876, folio, 12. 
(Containing 70 Lithographed Plates of Inscriptions, including 
the Chaldean Accouct of the Deluge.) 


CATALOGUE of ORIENTAL COINS in the 
BRITISH MUSEUM. Vol. I. The Coins of the Eastern Khalee- 
fehs, Amawee, and "Abbisee. By S. L. POOL. Edited by R. 8. 
POOLE, Keeper of the Coins and Medals, British Museum. 1875, 
Svo. 122. (With Eight Plates of Typical Specimens, executed by 
=. =a Mechanical Process from Casts in Plaster; Five 

ndices, &¢. 


CATALOGUE of the BIRDS in the BRITISH 
MUSEUM. Vol IL. Catalogue of the Striges, or Nocturnal Birds 
of Prey. By K. B. SHARPE, Assistant, Deparument of Zoology, 
British Museum _1875, 8vo. 16s. (With Index, Woodcuts, and 
Fourteen Coloured Plates.) 

CATALOGUE of MARINE POLYZOA in the 


COLLECTION of the BRITISH MUSEUM. Part III._Cycl 
stomata. By GEORGE BUSK, F.R.S. 1875, Svo. 5g. (With 34 


Lithographed Plates by he Author.) 
J. WINTER JONES, 
Principal Librarian. 





British Museum, 
March 18th, 1876. 





NOTICE. 
Just published, and to be obtained at all Libraries and 


Booksellers’, 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


EMERGING FROM THE 
CHRYSALIS: 


A NOVEL. 


By J. F. NICHOLLS. 


“Command of language and power of de- 
scription.”—Sunday 1imes. 


“ Well written and interesting, it will repay 
perusal.” —Halifax Times. 


“Social pictures drawn with considerable 
vigour.” —Scotsman. 


* There is much originality about this novel, 
and it bears abundant testimony to the author’s 
ability and thoughtfulness.” — Liberal Review. 


* A work of considerable merit. Charac- 
ters forcibly drawn.”—Bromley Telegraph. 


** An instructive and entertaining psycholo- 
gical study.”—British Lyceum. 


“ This tale contains much pleasant reading.” 


Bookseller. 


“ Characters drawn with considerable force.’ 
Bristol Mercury. 


“Descriptions of journalistic life are evi- 
dently from the life.’—Bradford Observer. 


* One of the best novels in a single volume 
that we have lately scanned.” 


Northampton Mercury. 


“The tale, though not destitute of sen- 
sational, and even tragical, features, is, as regards 
its tone and moral, unexceptionable.” 

Barnsley Chronicle. 


“‘ Several of his word-pictures are far above 
the average, and some even rise to poetry. 
Aptness of illustration and keen judgment of 
human nature, as well as wide and varied 
experience."—Oxfurd and Cambridge Under- 
graduates’ Journal. 


** We can honestly say of this novel that it 
is not such a one as we meet every day. The 
story has been very carefully thought out and 
elaborated, and the author has evidently a well- 
furnished mind.”—£dinburgh Courant. 





London: 
SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10, Southampton street, Strand, 





GRANT & CO’S LIST. 


——~> — 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in $ vols. 31s. 6d. 
A DOG AND HIS SHADOW. 
By R. E. FRANCILLON, 
Author of ‘ Olympia,’ * Pearl and Emerald,’ &e. 





THE BOOK OF MENUS. 
By FIN BE. 
Author of ‘ The Epicure’s Year Book,’ * The Cupboard Papers,’ &¢. 


A handsome volume ia cloth gilt, gilt edges, with Coloured Frontis- 
piece, demy 8vo priuted ov toned paper, price ls. 6d. 


Among the Heads of Contents are :— 
FIN BEC’S INTRODUCTION. CEREMONIAL ENTERTAIN 
Of DINNERS and DINNEBR- MENTS. 
GIVING. | CITY MENUS. 
The WINE CELLAR. WH ITEBAIT MENUS. 
ROYAL MENUS. MENUS for all the YEAR 


ROUND. 
SHAKESPEARE DINNERS. FIN HEC's SCRAP-LOOK. 





THIRD EDITION OF MR. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY'S 


DEAR LADY DISDAIN. 
At all the Libraries. 


WATERSIDE SKETCHES. 


A Book for Wanderers and Anglers. 
By W. SENIOR (* Red Spinner”). 


In 1 vol. fancy boards, 2s.; in cloth. bevelled edges, extra gilt, 
gut top, 3s. 6d 








New Library Edition of 


THE ORIGINAL. 
By THOMAS WALKER, M A. 


Edited, with Notes and Biographical Sketches, by BLANCHARD 
JERROLD. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 21s. 


In preparation, a popular Edition, in 1 vol. at 6a. 
MR. R. E. FRANCILLON’S NOVEL, 


OLYMPIA: A ROMANCE. 





Grant & Co. 72 to 78, Turnmill-street, London, E.C. 





Now ready, price 3!s. 6d. 


OLD CAMBRIDGE: 


A SERIES OF ORIGINAL SKETCHES, 
By W. B. REDFARN. 
WITH DESCRIPTIVE LETTER-PRESS. 


- 


OLD CAMBRIDGE 


contains upwards of 40 Original Sketches of Picturesque Build- 
ings avd interesting Subjects The Sketches are upon grey- 
tinted crayon paper, and the Letter-press Description is printed 
in old-faced type upon toned paper. 





OLD CAMBRIDGE. 


*‘ Combines artistic merit with great archzological } mang 
igaro. 
“Increases in public favour. The author selects subjects 
well worthy the work.”—Cambridge Chronicle, 
“Good judges of Art cannot fail to be pleased with it.” 
Cambridge Express. 
“The sketches are executed by Mr. Redfarn, who is a pupil 
of the well-known artist, J. F. Herring, and the drawing of ‘ Old 
Cambridge’ sketches proves Mr. Redfarn to be an artist of no 
mean ability. The work is equally creditable to artist, printer, 
and publisher.” 
Oxford and Cambridge Undergraduate Journal. 





OLD CAMBRIDGE. 


Many of the subjects appearing in this Work have been 
demolished since the commencement of its publication in 
Parts. The Work contains 24 Piates of Sketches, which are of 
ever-increasing interest to Antiquarians and others, especially 
to those who have been connected with the ancient University 
Town, or are interested in the picturesque and beautiful relics 
of a bygone age. 


OLD CAMBRIDGE 


may be had in the best Turkey morocco, bevelled boards, gold 
lettered, dull gold edges, for 31 3*.; seconds morocco, gilt sides- 
and edges, 2/, 12s. 6d.; half morocco, 11. lls. 6d, 


W. P. Spatpine, 43, Sidney-street, Cambridge. 
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New Edition, demy 8vo. price 1s. 
EAUVOISIN’S FRENCH VERBS at a 


GLANCE: a Summary of the French Verbs, embracing an 
entirely New System of Conjugation, oF | which the Forms of any 
French Verb may be ascertained at a Glance ; together with numerous 
Practical I) lustrations of their Idiomatic Construction, copious Notes, 
and a List of the Principal Verbs. Thirty-third Thousand. 
London: Edward Stanford, 55, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


This day, medium 8vo. cloth bevelled, with im Map, Diagram, and 


140 Illustrations, price 28¢ 
AD DICTIONARY #. HYGIENE and PUBLIC 
HEALTH, comprising Sanitary Chemistry, Engineering. and 
Lerislation tincltidiog t the Public Health Act, sere, the Dietetic Value 
of Foods, and the of A On the plan of the 
* Dictionnaire d'Hyziéne “ ue’ of Professor Ambroise Tardieu. By 

ALEXANDER WYNTER BLYTH, M.R.C.S. F.C S., Avalyst for the 
County of Devon, and Medical Ofer of Tiealth for the North Devon 
Combination of Sanitary Authorities. 

“A work of extreme value to all whqare specially interested in 
sanitation....Must have entailed a vast amount of labour and re- 
search.”— Medical Times and Gazette. 

* Lagrange for all officially engaged, or otherwise interested, in 
public health matters, and for all pubiie libraries.”— Public Health. 

London: Charles Griffin & Co. 10, Stationers’ Hall-court. 











Every SATURDAY, 24 Pages, Price FOURPENCE, 
of all Booksellers, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary 
Men, Artists, Antiquaries, Genealogists, &c. 


Edited by Dr. DORAN, F.S.A. 
‘‘ When found, make a note of.”—Caprain CUTTLE. 


CONTAINING EVERY WEEK AMUSING ARTICLES 
ON SOME OF THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS: 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH 
HISTORY, 
Illustrated by Original Communications and In- 
edited Documents. 


BIOGRAPHY, 
Including unpublished Correspondence of eminent 
Mea, and unrecorded Facts connected with them. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
More especially of English Authors, with Notices 
of rare and unknown Editions of their Works, 
and Notes on Authorship of Anonymous Books, 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK- 
LORE, 
Preserving the fast-fading Relics of the old 
Mythologies, 


BALLADS and OLD POETRY, 
With Historical and Philological Illustrations. 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 
Their Origin, Meaning, and Application. 


PHILOLOGY, 
Including Local Dialects, Archaisms, and Notes 
on our old Poets, 


GENEALOGY AND HERALDRY, 
Including Histories of Old Families, completion 
of Pedigrees, &c. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES, QUERIES, 
and REPLIES, 
On points of EcorgstasticaL History, TorFo- 
GRAPHY, Fine Arts, NaTurat History, Mis- 
CELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES, NUMISMATICS, PHOTO- 
GRAPHY, ke. 


Published by Jonn Francts, 20, Wellington-street, 

Strand, 

And may be had, by order, of all Booksellers and 
Newsvenders, 








CHAIR OF EDUCATION—UNIVERSITY OF EDINBUKGH. 
Now ready, price 1s. 


paaessee ADDRESS. By S. S. Laovrig, 
Professor of the ki eent Y History, and Practice of Educa. 
tion in the University of Edinburg 
Edmonston & Douglas, 88. a street, Edinburgh. 
Hamilton, Adame Co. 82, Paternoster-row, London. 


Just published, Second Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d 


KUGEN E’S COMPARATIVE FRENCH- 
ENGLISH STUDIES, GRAMMATICAL and IDIOMATIC; 
being a Second, Coan | Re- written, Edition of The French Exercises 
for Middle and Upper orm, sere to ‘The Student's Comparative 

French Grammar.’ ENE 
Or, GRAMMAR t phe EXERCISES, in One Volume, 52. 
Williams & Norgate. 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 
and 20, South Frederick- street, Edinburgh. 








Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth; or with Ke, 3a. cloth ; 
Key separately, price 6d. 
ZXERCISES in ENGLISH COMPOSITION ; 
4 with an Tatrotnctery | Chapter on Analysis. By ROBERT 
SKAKEL KNIGHT, F. 
London : Longmans and Co, 


In 8vo. 1871, price 28. 6d. Appendix of Remarks on the Infinitesimal 
Calculus 1876, price 1s. 
ByLEMENTS of PHYSICAL ASTEOES MY. 
By RICHARD ABBATT, F.R.A 
London: Longmans and Co. 








In 8vo. with 43 Figures on Wood, price 108. 6d. cloth, 


N INTRODUCTION to ANIMAL MORPHO- 

LOGY and SYSTEMATIC ZOOLOGY. By ALEXANDER 

MACALISTER, M.B. Dubl. Professor of Comparative Anatomy and 

Zoology, University of Dublin. Part I. Invertebrata. 
London : Longmans and Co. 


MR. HINCHLIFF’S TRAVELS ROUND THE WORLD. 


Now ready, in medium 8vo. with Fourteen Illustrations engraved on 
Wood by G. Pearson, price 21, clot 





VER the SEA and FAR AWAY: ; being a 
iNarrative of Wancerings Round the World. By T. W. HINCH- 
LIFF, M.A. F.R.G.S. President of the Alpine Club, Author of 


‘South American Sketches,’ &c. 
London : Longmans and Co. 


MUSIC EDITION OF MARTINEAU’S HYMNAL. 
Now ready, in small éto. price 10s. cloth, 
YMNS of PRAISE and PRAYER. Collected 
and Edited by JAMES MARTINEAU, LL.D. D.D. With 


585 Tunes, Selected, Harmonized. and in part Composed by RUSSELL 
MARTINEAU JAMES T. WHITEHEAD, and Basil 


MARTINEAU. 

Also, now ready, in middle size (18mo.), price 38. cloth, 
i YMNS of PRAISE and PRAYER. Besides 

the previous palsens, viz., crown 8vo. 48. 6d. cloth, and 32mo. 
1s. 6d. cloth, or 1s. 8d. roan 
_*,* A liberal allowance on all Editions to Ministers and Congrega- 
tions on direct application to the Publishers. 

London : Longmans and Co. 


EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 
Four New Works now ready in this Series, via. 


HE AGE of ELIZABETH. By the 
og, CREIGHTON, M.A. With 5 Maps and Four Tables. 


HE FALL of the STUARTS, and WESTERN 
EUROPE from 1678 to 1697. By the Rev. E. HALE, M.A. 
With 11 J and Plaos. Price 3s. 6d. 
HE PURITAN REVOLUTION, 1603-1660. 
jy SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. With 4 Coloured Maps. 
Price 28. 6d. 
JHE WAR of AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE, 
1775—1783. By JOHN MALCOLM LUDLOW. With 4 Maps. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
London: Longmans and Co. 





tev. M. 


Price 


| 
| 


| 


| 





Now ready, demy 8vo. price 18s. 
HE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of Public 


Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1875. New Seri 
the Vols. of the New Series, 1:63 to 1874, may be had, price 18s. ma 
Rivingtons, Waterloo-place, London ; and the other Proprietors. 


Crown Svo. cloth, 68.; half bound, 78. 


HE DICTIONARY of SCIENCE and TECH. 
TB ng: TERMS meee a Rt Ta aT fhematare. Professions, 
Arts, and Trades. > 
Edition with Supplement, by SAMUS ACSMITH. NCW *U¢ Revised 
London: William Tegg & Co. Paneras-lane, Cheapside. 








Just published, price 10s. 6d. 


HE THEORY of SCREWS: a Study in the 
Dynamics of a Rigid Body. By ROBERT STAWELL BALL, 
LL.D. F.R.8., Andrews Professor of Astronomy in the University of 
Dublin, and Royal Astronomer of Ireland. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Dublin: Hodges, Foster & Co, 





NOTICE.—MR. SERJEANT COX'S NEW WORK. 


YHE MECHANISM of MAN. Vol. I. Now 
ready, price 1(s. 6d. Book 1: Introductory. Fook 2: The 
Mechanism’ of Man. Book 3: The Forces that move the eshootne 


Life, Mind, Soul. 
London : Longmans and Co. 





Just published, fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 
A T » ig E M Fy ey 8. 


“That the verses in this book are first attempts it is difficult to 
believe. They exhibit euch a mastery of various forms of metre. such 
ap ease in the apt employment of metaphor, and such a felicitous 
choice of language. as only come of much practice and patient efbart, 
The author is indubitably a lyric poet of no small power.””— Scotsin 

“The story of the ‘Cross’ and of the gentle queen is felicitously 
told.”— Peterborough Advertiser. 

London: Provost & Co. 36, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 








This day is published, price 1s. 6d. 


SHORT ANALYSIS of NEW TESTAMENT 
Fe HISTORY. By the Rev. W. H. PINNOCK, LL.D. Peinga 
Consecutive History of the Life of Christ, Elucidations of the Epistles, 
and the Book of Revelation. With QUESTIONS for Schools. 


Popular Analyses by the Same Author, 


SCRIPTURE HISTORY (Old Testament). 3s. 6d, 
NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 4s. 
ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 3s. 6d. 
ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY. 4s. 6d. 
SHORT OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. ls. 6d. 


Cambridge: J. Hall & Son. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., and 


Whittaker & Co. 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF 
LITERATURE. 


Shortly will be published, 


TNHE AUTOGRAPH COMMON-PLACE BOOK 
of JOHN MILTON. Executed in Permanent Photography by 
the Autotype Company. With Introduction by ALFRED J. Huk. 
WOOD, Exq., Barrister-at-Law. 
The Volume contains about Eighty- five pages 4to. of Extracts and 
Lad from mapy Authors, and is chiefly in the handwriting of 
filton. It will be issred to Subscribers only, at the price of Two 
bw As many of the Copies are now = cribed for, early notice 
must be made to W. S. W. Vaux, M.A. F.R.S., Secretary, 4, St. 
Martin’s-place, Charing Cross. 
The following are the names of some of the subscribers :— 
Lord Houghton 
sare Acton. 
Sir J. Duffas Hardy. 
The Free Lib rary of the City of 
ondon, &c, 





H.R.H. the Prince Leopold. 

The Duke of pr i K.G. 
The Marquess of Bath 

~~ ment of Crawford and Bal- 


The ° Lord de Lisle. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE BATTLE OF DORKING,’ 
This day is published, 


T H #E 


DIL #E 


M M A. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘The BATTLE of DORKING.’ 
38 vols. crown 8vo, 11. 5s. 6d. 
‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.’ 


Originally published in 


Witt1am Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





LORD MACAULAY’S BIOGRAPHY. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 36s. cloth, 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


LORD 


By his Nephew, 


MACAULAY. 


GEORGE 0. TREVELYAN, M.P. 


London: Lonemans and Co. 





Just published, in emblematic cloth, feap. 4to. 6s. 


LORD BYRON VINDICATED 
Or, ROME AND HER PILGRIM. 
By “MANFRED.” 


Poem, in the Stanza of ‘Childe Harold,’ replying to Harriet Beecher Stowe’s ‘Lady Byron \ in 


dicated.’ 


London: Srrpkiy, MaRsHALL & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 
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THE QUARTERLY 
No. 282. 
CONTENTS. 


REVIEW, 


I. GREEN’S HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
. SIR WILLIAM and CAROLINE HERSCHEL, 
. PLATE and PLATE BUYERS. 
7, TAINE on the OLD REGIME in FRANCE. 
V. KASGAR, PAMIR, and TIBET. 
‘I. The KEPPELS: LORD ALBEMARLE'S RECOLLECTIONS, 
VII. UTILITARIANISM and MORALITY. 
VIII. SWINBURNE'’S ESSAYS. 
IX. CHURCH INNOVATIONS, 
*.* Nos, 279 and 280 (forming Vol. 140) contain the GENERAL INDEX to 
Volumes 122 to 139 of the QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


A NEW LIFE of MICHELANGELO, Sculptor, 


Archives, illustrative of his Life and Works, now for the first time published. 
By C. HEATH WILSON. With Portrait and Illustrations, 


26. 


Royal 8vo. 


Polynesia and Adjacent Islands, with Visits to the Pearl Shell Stations 
in Torres Straits of H.M.S. Basilisk. By Capt. MORESBY, R.N. With 
Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 15s. 


LIFE of CHARLES RICHARD SUMNER, D.D., 
BISHOP of WINCHESTER, during an Episcopate of Forty Years. 
tev. GEORGE H. SUMNER, M.A. With Portrait. 8vo. 14s. 


The VATICAN COUNCIL; Eight Months at Rome 


during the Sittings of the Vatican Council. The Impressions of a Con- 


By POMPONIO LETO. Translated from the Italian. 


temporary. 


12s. 


ARGO; or, the Quest of the Golden Fleece: a 
Metrical Tale. In Ten Books. By the EARL of.CRAWFORD and 
BALCARRES. 8vo. 


8vo. 


A HISTORY of INDIAN and EASTERN ARCHI- 
TECTURE. By JAMES FERGUSSON, F.R.S. With 400 Illustrations. 


Medium S8vo. 42s. 


The COMMENTARIES on 
LAND of SIR 
KERR, LL.D. 
the Law. 


the 

WILLIAM BLACKSTONE. 
Fourth Edition. 
{ vols, 8vo. 60s. 


By R. MALCOLM 
Incorporating all the Recent Changes in 


LETTERS on the POLITICS of SWITZERLAND, 
pending the Outbreak of the Civil War in 1847. By GEORGE GROTE, 
F.R.S. With an Unpublished Letter to M. de Tocqueville. Svo. 6s. 


A SCHOOL MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
By JOHN RICHARDSON, M.A., Diocesan 


Post S8vo. 5s. 


Physical and Political. 
Inspector of Schools, 


A NARRATIVE of SPORT in ABYSSINIA; or, 
the MAREB and TACKAZZEE. By Lieutenant the EARL of MAYO. 
Crown 8yo. 12s, 


With Illustrations. 


Painter, and Architect; including inedited Documents from the Buonarroti | 


DISCOVERIES in NEW GUINEA. A Cruise in 


By 


LAWS of ENG- 





MURRAY’S 





EW WOR K &. 


The SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY on the HOLY 


BIBLE. Vol. VI. Completing the OLD TESTAMENT. 
25s. 


Medium 8vo. 
CONTENTS. 

EZEKIEL—Rev. Dr. Currey. 

DANIEL—Archdeacon Rose and Rev. J. M. Fuller. 


MINOR PROPHETS—Rev. E. Huxtable, Professor (‘andeil, Rev. F. Meyrick, Rev. 8. 
Clark, the Editor, Rev. W. Drake. 


‘MEMOIRS of CAROLINE HERSCHEL, Sister of 
| Sir William and Aunt of Sir John Herschel. By Mrs. JOHN HER- 


| SCHEL. With Portraits. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


The VAUX-DE-VIRE of MAISTRE JEAN Le 


HOUX, ADVOCATE, of VIRE. Translated and Edited by J. P. 
MUIRHEAD, M.A. With Portrait and Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 


POETICAL WORKS of LORD HOUGHTON. 


New Edition. With Portrait. 2 vols. feap. Svo, 12s. 


SPORT and WAR in SOUTH AFRICA. With 


Incidents of the Caflre War, and a Narrative of the Duke of Edinburgh’s 
Visit. By Lieut.-General BISSET, C.B. With Map and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 14s. 


The CRUISE of H.M.S. DWARF on the COAST 
of RUSSIAN TARTARY, EASTERN SIBERIA, JAPAN, and 
FORMOSA, from the Corea to the River Amur. By Captain B. W. 
BAX, R.N. With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s, 


TRAVELS in the CAUCASUS, PERSIA, and 
TURKEY in ASIA. Including a Journey to Nineveh and ijabylon. 
By Baron THIELMANN. With Map and Illustrations. 2 vols, 


post 8vo, 18s. 


FRAGMENTS on ETHICAL 
GEORGE GROTE, F.R.S. 


Svo. 7s. bd. 


SUBJECTS. By 
Being a Selection from his Posthumous 
Papers. 


LESSONS from NATURE, as MANIFESTED in 





, 

| MIND and MATTER. By ST. GEORGE MIVART, F.R.S. 8ve 

| 15s. 

The EARLY LIFE of JONATHAN SWIFT. 
1667—1711. A Fragment. By the late JOHN FORSTER. With 
Portrait. 8vo. 15s. 


A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE, 
and the Progress of Discovery from the Time of the Greeks to the Present 
Day, for Young Persons. By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. With 
Illustrations. Post. Svo. 9s. 


BIBLE CUSTOMS in BIBLE LANDS, Illustrative 
of Scripture By HENRY VAN LENNEP, D.D. With Maps and 
300 Illustrations. 2 vols. vo, 21s. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
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PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
I. 


MEMOIR of EARL SPENCER (Lord 
Althorp). By the late Sir DENIS LE MARCHANT, Bart. In 
demy 8yvo. 


II. 


EPISTLES, SATIRES, and EPI- 


GRAMS. By JAMES E, THOROLD ROGERS. In crown 8yo. 


III. 


SIXTY-NINE YEARS at the COURT 


of PRUSSIA. From the Recollections of the Mistress of the 
Household, SOPHIE MARIE, COUNTESS VON VOSS. Trans- 
lated from the German by EMILY and AGNES STEPHENSON. 
In 2 vols. crown 8yo. with a Portrait of the Countess Von Voss. 





In 2 vols. demy 8vo. price 308. 
THE 
LIFE OF LORD PALMERSTON: 
1846—1865. 
By the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. 


WITH TWO PORTRAITS 


In Syo. with Illustrations, 14s. 


THE DEAD CITIES 
OF THE ZUYDER ZEE. 


From the French of HENRI HAVARD, 


By ANNIE WOOD. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
LIBRARIES 


— 


HER DEAREST FOE. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER, Author of ‘The Wooing O't,’ &. In 3 vols. 
crown 8yo. 


NICOLAS MARRIAGE. By Henrik 


SCHARLING, Author of ‘ 
crown 8yo. 


ADAM GRAINGER. By Mrs. Henry |. 


WOOD, Author of ‘East Lynne,’ ‘The Channings,’ &c. Second 
Edition. 


ANEW GODIVA. By Stanley Hope, 


Author of ‘ Geoffrey's Wife,’ &c. 


az &A4iLtL 


Néddebo Parsonage, &c. In 2 yols. 


ROOK’S DENE. By J. W. Lamson. 


In 3 vols. crown 8yo, 


A FAMILY TREE. By Albany de 


FONBLANQUE, Author of ‘A Tangled Skein,’ ‘Cut Adrift, 


&c. In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 





Ricwarp Bentiey & Son, New Burlington-street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, and 
to the Palestine Exploration Fund. 


13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


a 


LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE, 


QUEEN of FRANCE. By CHARLES DUKE YONGE, Regius 
Profess or of Modern History in Queen’s College, Belfast. 2 vols. 
crown Svo. with Portrait, 21s. 

“An invaluab’e biography; one. pot the very best and most trust- 


worthy of modern times.” — Mea 


PEARLS of the PACIFIC. By J. W. 


BODDAM WHETHAM. 1 vol. 8vo. with 8 Illustrations, 15s, — 
* Mr, W hetham is an intelligent and well-informed man; he writes 
pleasantly, and it should be strange if every one, in a w ‘ume of this 
size, does not find much that is fresh aud novel.”— Pall Mall Gazett 


MY YOUTH, by SEA and LAND, 


from 1809 to 1816. By CHARLES LOFTUS, formerly of the 
Royal Navy, late of the Coldstream Guards. 2 vols. 218. 
® Major Loftus’s narrative is a remarkable and interesting | x be seh. nd 


LODGE’S PEERAGEand BARONET- 


AGE for 1876. Under the Especial Patronage of HER MAJESTY. 

Corrected by the Nob ility,and containing the NEW CREATIONS, 

Forty-fifth Edition. 1 vol. reyal 8vo, With the Arms beautifully 
6d, 


engraved, hands ymely bound, gilt edges, 31s. 


THE NEW NOV ELS. 
A FIGHT with FORTUNE. By Mor- 


TIMER CULLINS, 3 vols. 


NO LOVE LOST. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of ‘ Wild Hyacinth,’ ‘ Gentianella,’ &c. 3 vols 
* One of the — enjoyable novels that has ever issued from the 
press. Mrs. h’s charac ters are true to nature. ifer style is 
the purest E negli — Court Journal. 


‘ 
ERSILIA. By the Author of “My 
LITTLE LADY.’ SECOND EDITION, 3 vols. 

* A novel of more th an eg om merit. Ersilia is a character of 
much beauty, and her story holds the reader with an uurelaxing 
interest. *— Spectator 
pure «nd graceful tale we find equal power with its pre- 


















nth 
deces »mewhat more of pathos, and a great deal of admirab 1 
tine! portraiture. Ersilia is ¢ a charming heroine.”—Morniz ang Pe 
ilia’ is. a charming novel, which has interested aud pleased 





us exceedin gly.”"— Vanity Fair. 


GUARDIAN and LOVER. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER, Author of * Denison’s Wife,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“A decidedly good novel.”—Academy. 

“There is merit in thisnovel. it is amusing, and likely to be 
popular Mrs. Fraser's strong point is delineati on of character. 
Some of her sketches are exceedingly good.” 


DIANA CAREW. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of ‘ Dolores, &c. 3 vols. 

**A delightful story. The reader’s sympathies, once enlisted for 
Diana, never flag. The various characters are all life-like, andinher 
dialogues Mrs. Forrester is especially happy * Diana Carew ’ is a really 
good book.”—John Full. 

The MANCHESTER MAN. By Mrs. 
G. LINN ZUS BANK §, Author of ‘God's Providence House.’ 

“This story has considerable merit. It is well constructed, 
vivacious, and often powerful, and hasa good deal of varied incident ; 
the characters, too, are life ike. The novel has, however, a higher 
claim atten sa picture of Mane he est Tr life during the first 
thirty years of sent century. ”— Satu Review. 


LINKED LIVES. By a Gertrude 


DOUGLAS, 3 yols. (Just ready. 


Y _ 2) _ rT vv 
CHEAP EDITIONS. 
Each Work complete in 1 vol. price 5s. (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, aud illustrated by 
Sir J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, FOSTER, 
TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 
By the Hon. 














Sam Slick’s Nature and Human Lost and Saved. 

t Mrs. Norton. 
Les Misérables. By Victor Hugo. 
: cent ‘and the Cat: By Warbara’s History. By Amelia 
Eliot Warbt Lb. Edwards. 








Nathalie By .s Kavanagh. Life of Edward Irving. By Mrs. 
A__Woman’s) Thoughts about Olipt sant. 
Women By th “Author of St. Ulave’ 


Sam Slick’ American Humour. 

Adam Graeme. By Mrs. Oliphant. N»> Church. 

Sam Slick’s Wise Saws Christian’s Mistske. By the 

Cardinal Wiseman’s Pop , Author of‘ John Halifax.’ 

A Life for a Life. at the Author ! Alee ee. , BY George Mac- 
of ‘John Halifa donald, LL 

Leigh Hunt’ Old © vurt Suburb. Agnes. By M > Oliphant. 

Margaret and her Bridesmaids. A Noble Life By the Author of 








Sam Slick’s Old Judge. 

Darien. By E. Warburton. 

Sir B. Burke's Family Romance. 

The Laird of Norlaw. By Mrs. 
Oliphant 

The Englishwoman in Italy. 

Nothing New. 7 the Author of, 
‘John Halifa 

Freer’s Life of Seuuiee d’Albret. 

The Valley of a Hundred Fires. 

Burke’s Romance of the Forum. 

Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. 

Studies from Life. By the ‘Author | 
of * John Halifax 

Grandmother's Money. 

Jeaffreson’s Book about Doctors. j{ 

Mistress and Maid. By the | 

Author of‘ Jobn Halifax.’ 


John Halifax.’ 
Dixon's New America. 
Robert Falconer. By George Mac- 
donald, LL.D. 
The Woman's Kingdom. By the 
Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 
Annel 8 of an Eventful Life. By 
: Dasent, eo a 
David E}ginbrod. By George Mac- 
donald, LL.D. 


, A Brave L ady. By the Author of 


‘John Halifax.’ 

Hannah. I ty the Author ef‘ John 
Halifax.’ 

Sam_Slick’s Americans at Hom 

The Unkind Word. By the ales 
of ‘John Halifax.’ 

‘ A Rose in June. By Mrs. Oliphant. 





WORKS 
BELONGING TO NATURAL SCIENCE. 


—_—-~—__ 
A SERIES OF WORKS ON PHYSICAL SCIENCE, entitled 


CENTRIFUGAL FORCE AND GRA- 


VITATION, in SIX BOOKS. 
By KUKLOS (Joann Harnis). 


Of this Series each of the Books is quite distinct from the rest, 
having its own particular Subject, as will be appare t from tt W- 
ing List. Each of the Bouks is Indexed, aud illustrated by Pirates :— 
Book First—The Central Attractive Force and the Tangentis al Motic 
Book Second—The Doctrine of the Celestial Sphere and the Theory of 
Orbital Revolotion. 
Book Third—The Solar System and the Theory of the Stellar Universe, 
The Mixed Doctrine of Parallax and Aberration. 
Book Fourth—Comet: and Cometary Orbits. 
Book Fifth—Theories of Light. T'ne True Nature of Light. The W ave 
Theory of Sound, and Manifestations of the various Forms of Fo: 
Book Sixth—Index and Specification of Contents. 
Price of the whole pseiecncataaiaias 258. 


THE CIRCLE AND 81 STRAIGHT LINE 


By JOHN HARRIS. 
In Four Parts, contained in 1 vo! ; and | vol. of Flates. 

(Nore.—The Volume of Plates is also tabulated and iudexed.) 
Part First—The Geometrical Relationship Demonstrated. Ma 

tudinal Geometry. 
Part Second.—The Construction of the Circle Quantitut Geometry 
Part Third.—The Elements ofthe Ci:c'e. Theory of Curvature. 
Part Fourth.—Analysis of the Circle. Decimal Cyclometry. 

Price, including the volume of Plates, i5« 

Nore.—The foregoing works belonging to Natura! Science are con- 
nected with those that follow, beluuging to Ideal Science, by thre 
same Author, inasmuch as they have a genera! purpose in common, 
which is, to show that the basis of souud heology, namely, ** the 
Revealed Truth of God,” is the sound basis of all buman Swience, and 
that no secure or considerable prog:ess can be made iu the advance- 
ment of Science unless such basis be distinctly recoguized aud acknuw- 
ledged. 






“WOR KS 


BELONGING TO IDEAL SCIENCE. 
By KUKLUS. 
antigens 


THEOLOGY AND THE SCIENCE OF 
GOVERNMENT. 


To some extent this book may be descri>ed as a critical review of a 
review, pamely, of the well-kuown review by Macaulay of Gladstone's 
Essay ‘On Church and State.’ The most important of the conclusions 
come to by the Reviewer are, together with the passages of the essay 
they refer to, subjected to careful examination; and, for the reasons 
fully stated, the doctrine of the Reviewer is rejected aud that of the 
Essayist confirm: 

Price, in cloth, 33. 6d. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
DIVINE REVELATION. 


In appearance this book is, for the most part, 2 critical examination 
of the system of the great American theologian, ‘i heodore Parker. 
The system of Parker is selecred, however, on geveral grounds, 
namely, as a good example (good, because of Parker's great ability and 
learning) of the general case where, the Bibie being deliberately 
rejected as the basis of a religious system, an eadeavour is made to 
support the superstructure of Christian morality and civilization upon 
some other foundation. 

Price, in cloth, 33 ; in paper, 1s. 6d. 


THE SCIENCE OF IDEAL THEOLOGY 
AS TAUGHT BY THE BIBLE. 


(Or, according to the Title-Page, THE BIBLE READ BY THE 
LIGHT OF IDEAL SCIENCE) 
@ This book, reverently dedicated to the Supreme Head of the Chris- 
tian Church, purports to explain the ideal meaning of the figurative 
language made use of in the Scriptures. and to make manifest the har- 
monious and consistent plan of the Bible as a progressive record of 
human education, and a progressive revelation of spiritual truth to 
man. 


AND 


Price, ia cloth, 2s. 6d ; in paper, 1s 3d. 


SPIRITUAL SCIENCE AND THE 
NATURAL WORLD. 


This communication, on the relation of Christianity to Spiritual 
Science, is addres-ed to all who feel that the explanations contained in 
it are acceptable and serviceable to them. 

Priee, in cloth, 2s 6d : in paper, is 2d 


7 7 ~ ~ 
POLITICAL ECONOMY, AS A 
4 “4 TE N ’ 
DIVISION OF SCIENCE. 

For reasons briefly, but, it is thought, sufficiently set forth, the con- 
clusion is arrived at that the subjects belonging to thi 
knowledge have not hitherto beeu scientifically arranged. 
of this book is to point out the correct method of arraneing them asa 
division of science. The general arrapgement is merely indicated in 
outline, but, for illustration, a few of the sub-sectious are partly filled 
in; av nd, in’ one instance—that of the labour question—ucder the 
heading “The Nation and the Labourer,” the particular subject is 
especially examined at greater length. 

Price, in cloth, 3s.; in paper, 1s. 3d. 
The last four of the above Wes may be had in paper covers, as a set. 
rice 53 
And the five vols. belonging to Ideal Science, in cloth, as a set. 
rice 12s 6d. 
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Mr. Harpy seems, after a_ preliminary 
trial of several kinds, to have finally chosen 
as his branch of fiction that which, for want 
of a better name, may be called the modern- 
romantic. That is, he takes the present for his 
time, and such people as move among us at the 
present for his characters; but he makes his 
characters do things, and puts them into 
positions, which, if not impossible, would at 
least be thought very remarkable, and worthy 
of a leading article in every daily paper, if 
they had really been reported by a living 
witness. This must be called the second order 
of fiction, as it is distinctly inferior, in an 
artistic point of view, to that which produces 
its eifects solely with the materials of every- 
day life: but in the hands of a master, who is 
capable of seeing how people might probably 
act and speak in improbable circumstances, it 
is by no means unsatisfactory. 

Ethelberta, for example, granting the 
possibility of the events which befall her, does 
not do anything more improbable, or half so 
improbable, as many a lady in the true roman- 
tic fiction, in ‘ Ivanhoe,’ for example, or the 
works of G. P. R. James; but instead of going 
forth to do it ona palfrey, with a retinue of 
serving men, she goes by train, and is attended 
by a maid or a sister, for propriety’s sake. 
She is, for we ought to give a little account 
of the story, one of ten children, belonging to 
a highly respectable butler, of the name of 
Chickerel, whose wife had not only a talent 
for bringing children into the world, but for 
giving them wondrous names when they came. 
Thus Ethelberta’s sisters are named Picotee, 
Myrtle, Cornelia, and so on. She herself, being 
of a studious turn, rises by the time she is 
eighteen or so to the position of nursery 
governess, in which capacity she falls in with 
the son of a rich Sir Ralph Petherwin, who 
marries her, and dies in a few weeks, his 
father following him almost immediately. So, 
at the opening of the story, the young Mrs. 
and the old Lady Petherwin are passing their 
widowhood together, no one but the elder 
lady and Ethelberta’s own family knowing 
anything of her origin. Her “hand” is naturally 
an object of some interest to various gentlemen, 
as she is exceedingly beautiful. This, by the 
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way, Mr. Hardy, with a reticence which can- 
not be sufficiently commended, leaves the 
reader to gather from the remarks of other 
personages. It is easy enough to describe a 
beautiful woman, but it is far better to leave 
each reader to fill in the general outline for 
himself. We feel sure that Ethelberta was tall 
and robust in person, though we do not think 
Mr. Hardy tells us so, nor do we take our 
ideas of her from Mr. Du Mauricr’s pictures, 
in which she appears as the familiar lady of 
Punch. One of her admirers says somewhere 
that she has “ squirrel-coloured” hair, and that 
is the only definite hint given. To proceed: she 
writes a book of poems, which cause much talk 
in literary and other circles, and while they 
give her a reputation, lose her a fortune ; for 
old Lady Petherwin quarrels with her over 
them, and burns her will. Though they are 
reconciled before long, the old lady dies 
suddenly abroad, and Ethelberta is left with 
the last few years of a house in town and some 
furniture. She then begins her struggle with 
the world, her special difficulty being that she 
is determined not only to keep her position, 
but to raise her relations with her. The 
Chickerels, as a family, are exceedingly loyal 
to each other, and the younger members wholly 
submissive, without any jealousy, to their 
brilliant sister ; and here again Mr. Hardy has 
shown considerable judgment. The ordinary 
hero or heroine, who rises to a higher social 
rank than that of his own family, is almost 
always an objectof suspicion and disliketo those 
who have remained on the lower level; and 
it required some boldness in a novelist to con- 
ceive thecontrary, and carry itout asis donehere. 
The relations between Ethelberta and her 
brothers and sisters, who act as her servants, 
are admirably imagined and described. One- 
and all look upon her as a born leader of 
Chickerels, and though not at all stupid them- 
selves, or, perhaps, because they are not stupid, 
they exert themselves with the most complete 
loyalty to further her plans. Ultimately, of 
course, things turn out otherwise than any 
one expects or desires, though Mr. Hardy, 
after leaving his readers on the verge of a 
tragedy, kindly lifts the curtain, and shows 
that it is not to be much worse than comedy 
after all, and even a little spice of domestic 
drama enters, in the shape of the happy dis- 
posal of Picotee. 

It is difficult to believe that Mr. Hardy is 
as good an observer of people’s words as of 
their motives and actions. We have often 
remarked on the extraordinary richness, both 
of ideas and vocabulary, which his peasants 
seem to possess, and it is equally observable 
in this book. Such a piece of talk as this,— 

“And while I’ve tended horses fifty year that 
other folk might straddle ’em, here I be now not a 
penny the better! Often-times, when I see so 
many good things about, I feel inclined to help 
myself in common justice to my pocket. 

Work hard and be poor, 

Do nothing and get more. 
But I draw in the horas of my mind, and think 
to myself, ‘ Forbear, John Hostler, forbear.’”— 


might be the language of an ostler in Shak- 
speare, but would it be heard nowadays at a 
“Wessex” inn? Again, surely no one of the 
class in question would use expressions of 
this kind :—‘’Twas considered a disgrace to 
the fam’ly by young Neigh, who hated that 
one of the servant class should mix up with 





his blood!” It seems clear that with all Mr. 
Hardy’s cleverness in devising a story, and 
shrewdness of observation up to a certain po nt 
he lacks perception somewhere. His ladies 
and gentlemen talk naturally enough, but he 
does not seem to appreciate the exceeding 
scantiness of ideas in the brain, and words in 
the mouth, of a modern rustic. It is said that 
careful examination failed to detect 200 words 
in the vocabulary of a certain village in Cam- 
bridgeshire ; is it possible that Somerset and 
Dorset are so much more eloquent? This 
departure from probability is quite different 
from that involved in such a scene as Ethel- 
berta’s reading of Milton by the poet’s tomb 
in Cripplegate Church, which (like Troy’s dis- 
play of sword-exercise before Bathsheba, in 
‘Far from the Madding Crowd’), though un- 
likely in itself, is in keeping with the general 
tone of the story. Given [thelberta, it is 
very like what she would do; but rustics and 
servants must not be made other than they 
are, any more than houses in London be 
described after the fashion of houses in Pekin, 
say ; otherwise we are cut wholly adrift from 
realities, and pass into the region of mere 
extravaganza. There are a few signs of haste, 
as usual, about Mr. Hardy’s work. His 
sentences are often clumsy, now and then even 
absolutely ungrammatical; he twice uses 
“transpire” for happen, and talks of an 
“exceptious” artisan. We have ventured, if 
our memory serves, once before to suggest 
that he should allow himself longer intervals 
of silence. To novelists, if to any people, 
sua mortifera est sacundia. The illustrations 
are in Mr. Du Maurier’s well-known style, and 
therefore pretty enough. He has realized the 
author’s conception of Lord Mountclere 
admirably ; in the last picture but one of the 
second volume, however, a very slight attention 
to the text would have saved him from the 
absurdity of representing two girls walking 
on the edge of a stormy sea on a November 
night, with no protection but short jackets. 
It is not given to every one who can write a 
good novel in three volumes to be equally 
successful when he attempts shorter stories. 
But this is precisely the faculty which Mr. 
Black might be expected to have. His novels 
depend for their interest less «x ingenious 
development of plots and analysis of character, 
than on the skill with which he catches little 
characteristic touches of all sorts of people, on 
vivid description, and on a delicate blending 
of pathos and humour, all of which may be 
displayed to as much advantage in a short as 
in a long story. In fact, the most satisfactory 
stories in his new volume might easily be 
thought to have been originally intended to 
form parts of complete novels. ‘ Lady Silver- 
dale’s Sweetheart’ presupposes a longer his- 
tory of the various people who appear in it, 
such as we can easily conceive the author to 
have already in his head ; although the tale is 
sufficiently complete as it stands. It is a sad 
little sketch of the gradual discovery on the 
part of a man who, at the age of forty, has 
married his old love of many years ago, that 
youthful ideals do not bear translating into the 
prose of middle life ; and illustrates the great 
truth, which, however, is seldom admitted, 
that, far more often than not, man is the senti- 
mental, woman the practical animal. We cer- 
tainly do not blame Lady Silverdale, with two 
daughters nearly grown up, for preferring her 
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house in Belgrave Square to a villa at Ouchy ; 
yet we cannot but sympathize with Frank 
Cheshunt’s disappointment at seeing the 
romance of his life vanish irrevocably just as 
he seemed to have found it at last. The 
‘Marriage of Moira Fergus’ has already ap- 
peared, as, indeed, have all the other stories, 
save the one just named. Our readers will, 
therefore, probably be aware that it belongs in 
an episodical way to the most delightful of 
Mr. Black’s novels—‘ The Princess of Thule.’ 
They will not be sorry to hear a little more 
about the manners and customs of the inhabi- 
tants of “ The Lews,” and to havea glimpse at 
Sheila Mackenzie (now Lavender) in the 
settled life which has succeeded to the early 
troubles of her not over well-assorted marriage. 
Lavender himself has improved since the 
reader first made his acquaintance ; but of his 
friend and mentor, Ingram, we have only a 
hint, though, as before, he appears as the 
practical man who gives good advice in an 
emergency. This story ends happily enough. 
The next two bear to some extent the marks 
of having been written for ‘‘ Christmas num- 
bers,” and are not particularly characteristic of 
their author. ‘The Strange Horse of Loch 
Suainabhal’ takes us back to the Hebrides, 
and is purely comic. It is somewhat hard to 
understand why the people who say “ass” and 
“ wass” are made to write “az” and ‘ waz ;” 
nor why those whose natural speech is Gaelic 
should be represented as talking to each other 
in that curious form of English which seems 
to come from Highland tongues, and which 
Mr. Black has so thoroughly mastered. It 
might be worth the while, by the way, of 
comparative philologers to study and compare 
the peculiarities which appear in the various 
modes of speaking English, adopted by 
people of other tongues. Nothing is so im- 
portant to a proper understanding of a foreign 
language as to observe the special ways of 
thought in which the minds of those who 
speak it move; and nothing would more con- 
duce to this than the study of the idioms 
which they import into one’s own tongue, when 
trying to express their ideas in it. The book 
ends with a little sketch of that remote corner 
of Great Britain to which Mr. Black seems to 
be so much attached ; but we cannot say that 
even his sympathetic description creates in us 
any very great desire to spend our holidays in 
a land where “clouds of huge horse-flies draw 
blood from neck, face, and hands,” and where 
the huts of the peasantry “are almost identical 
with the huts of the Esquimaux.” For us the 
associations of ‘‘Styornoway” are likely long 
to remain connected only with the meteorolo- 
gical reports of the daily papers. 

Ouida’s new novel will not disappoint her 
admirers in the way in which they were dis- 
appointed by ‘Signa,’ that pale and weak 
copy of her own ‘ Pascarel.’ It is, as she calls 
it, a sketch. It is a portrait of one woman, a 
great English Lady, proud and rich, painted 
with a Florentine background. There is no 
plot whatever in the novel. The great Lady 
is loved by a penniless Italian Duke. There 
are some exceedingly brilliant, but somewhat 
risky, not to say outrageous, studies of 
adultery incidentally introduced. The follow- 
ing are two clever bits :— 

“The Femme Galante, who has neither the 
scruples nor the follies of poor Frou-frou, who 
neither forfeits her place nor leaves her lord ; who 





has studied adultery as one of the fine arts and 
made it one of the domestic virtues ; who takes 
her wearied lover to her friends’ houses as she 
takes her muff or her dog, and teaches her sons 
and daughters to call him by familiar names ; who 
writes to the victim of her passions with the same 
pen that calls her boy home from school ; and 
who smooths her child’s curls with the same 
fingers that stray over her lover's lips; who 
challenges the world to find a flaw in her, and 
who smiles serene at her husband’s table on a 
society she is careful to conciliate ; who has woven 
the most sacred ties and most unholy pleasures 
into so deft a braid, that none can say where one 
commences or the other ends; who uses the 
sanctity of her maternity to cover the lawlessness 
of her licence ; and who, incapable alike of the 
self-abandonment of love or of the self-sacrifice of 
duty, has not even such poor, cheap honour as, in 
the creatures of the streets, may make guilt loyal 
to its dupe and partner. This is the Femme 
Galante of the passing century, who, with her 
hand on her husband’s arm, babbles of her virtue in 
complacent boast ; and, ignoring such a vulgar 
word as Sin, talks with a smile of Friendship.” 

“The Lady Hilda, who was never more moved 
by her feather-headed cousin’s words than a rock 
by a butterfly, felt a sudden warmth on her face 
—-perhaps of anger. ‘In love!’ she echoed, with 
less languor and more of impetuosity than she had 
ever displayed, ‘are you ever in love, any of you, 
ever! You have senses and vanity and an in- 
ordinate fear of not being in the fashion—and so 
you take your lovers as you drink your stimulants 
and wear your wigs and tie your skirts back— 
because everybody else does it, and not to do it 
is to be odd, or prudish, or something you would 
hate to be called. Love! it is an unknown thing 
to you all. You havea sort of miserable hectic 
passion, perhaps, that is a drug you take as you 
take chlorodyne—just to excite you, and make 
your jaded nerves a little alive again, and yet you 
are such cowards that you have not even the 
courage of passion, but label your drug Friendship, 
and beg Society to observe that you only keep it 
for family uses like arnica or like glycerine. You 
want notoriety ; you want to indulge your fancies, 
and yet keep your place in the world. You like 
to drag a young man about by a chain, as if he 
were the dancing monkey that you depended upon 
for subsistence. You like other women to see that 
you are not too passée to be every whit as im- 
proper as if you were twenty. You like to ad- 
vertise your successes as it were with drum and 
trumpet, because, if you did not, people might 
begin to doubt that you had any. You like all 
that, and you like to feel there is nothing you do 
not know, and no length you have not gone.” 

‘In a Winter City’ will be much abused 
and much read, no doubt. 

A brutal father, a wilful daughter, a swarm 
of lovers, all daring mountaineers; supersti- 
tious retainers, rivalries, fights, a peace-ma- 
king priest, with faith in images, furnish 
elements for a tragedy, the scene of which 
is the savagely romantic Oetzthal. Elsa, the 
daughter, is the pride of her father, the Head- 
peasant, because of her strength and fearless- 
ness. Before her fourteenth year she, hanging 
by a rope over a precipice, captures a young 
vulture, kills the parent bird, and is known 
always afterwards as Vulture Elly. Two years 
later, she sees a handsome young fellow who 
has killed a bear—Bear-Joseph, and falls so 
entirely in love with him, that no other aspi- 
rant has the smallest chance of winning her. 
Sunshine fills her heart, but is soon driven out 
by a blow from her father’s staff, which lays 
her senseless. That blow she never forgives : 
it changes her whole nature. A lover is 
forced on her: she knocks him down with an 
axe; is banished to the uppermost pasture 
among the glaciers, and in that dreary spot 





endures solitude and suffering, while her heart 
grows harder. Does Bear-Joseph care for her ? 
that is her one absorbing thought. She had 
met him, in a furious storm, one day, carrying a 
helpless maiden across a pass ; and from that 
moment feared the worst. Her father dies, 
She goes down to her old home, becomes Head- 
peasantess, but Bear Joseph holds aloof, and 
one day mocks her at a dance. In her rage, 
she promises to marry the man who shall lay 
him dead. Remorse seizes her on hearing 
rifle shots, she rushes forth in the darkness, 
hears faint cries for help from the deep, misty 
gorge of the roaring Ache: insists on being 
let down by a rope, a fearful adventure, but is 
at length hauled up, with Bear-Joseph in her 
arms, dead or dying. The wounded man re- 
covers ; the young girl, whose appearance had 
caused so much trouble, turns out to be a 
sister, not a sweetheart, and, in the end, Vul- 
ture Elly and Bear-Joseph are married. With 
a few small exceptions, which it is needless to 
particularize, Lady Wallace’s translation is 
tolerably satisfactory. The language, in places, 
is stilted, but that belongs to the original. 
The book is worth reading; it presents “a 
powerful picture of the inner life of a Tyro- 
lean village.” The story, however, notwith- 
standing the marriage, is essentially a tra- 
edy. 

‘Harold Freeheart’ is a story of a young 
man who, getting suspected of a theft which 
his friend has committed, leaves his place in a 
house of business, and is lost sight of by 
his acquaintances. While in this state of 
obscurity he meets with a little French 
dancing-girl, whom he rescues from the people 
in whose charge he found her, and quasi 
adopts. Soon it appears that a great French 
lady, with whom Harold is brought into con- 
tact, has lost her daughter through the ma- 
chinations of a cruel and jealous husband. 
It does not need much experience in novels to 
suggest a connexion between the dancing-girl 
and the countess’s daughter ; and, in fact, the 
remainder of the three volumes is occupied 
with the history of the events which delayed 
or accelerated the discovery, by the persons of 
the story, of that which the reader has already 
divined. This is not told in so different a 
manner from most stories of the same kind as 
to call for much remark. It is highly sen- 
sational, the incidents being of a somewhat 
old-fashioned kind ; as, for instance, Harold’s 
imprisonment in the dungeon of the chateau, 
and subsequent escape and rout of the inha- 
bitants. There is a nobleman, who gives the 
author the opportunity of showing that he is 
not quite at home in the etiquette of titles ; 
at least, he is sometimes called Lord Hubert 
St. Altiers (surely a saint of the writer's own 
canonization) and sometimes Lord St. Altiers ; 
while we hear of “Lady Kate and Lady St. 
Altiers, the first and second daughters.” They 
are a remarkable family, and talk French and 
Spanish “ nearly all through dinner.” How- 
ever, to do the author justice, he usually avoids 
little blunders ; and his book, if it have no 
particular merits, is equally free from marked 
faults. 

The interest of Miss Goldney’s novel turns 
upon the mysterious manner in which one Mr. 
Oliphant, a rich country gentleman, endowed 
with many personal advantages, and a poet to 
boot, pleases to conduct his love affairs. Two 
ladies, one dark and magnificent, the other fair 
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and bewitching, are alternately the objects of 
his attentions; and so impartial is he, that 
neither the girls themselves, nor the large 
circle of friends who are interested in their 
prospects, can make out, till the end of the 
third volume, which is the mistress of his 
heart. We are bound to say that he might 
have had much excuse for indecision, both 
Leonora and Winifred being charming in 
their way ; but as his mind is really made up 
from the first, his reticence and procrastination 
are indefensible. One result of them is the 
disappointment and death of John Shackerley, 
an honest fellow, who deserves a better fate. 
A variety of characters in country society are 
introduced, and some, indeed most, of the 
sketches show powers of observation and 
description. Lady Godolphin’s three nieces 
are instances in point, and the wooing of the 
serious sister by Capt. Shackerley is humor- 
ous. Oliphant himself, though a model of 
virtue, is in the last degree trying to the 
patience ; and we think none the better of 
him for recording in poetry the character of 
poor Leonora, whose untimely death is indi- 
rectly owing to him, and calmly reading it to 
his wife and the unhappy mother. But he is, 
nevertheless, a man of refinement, and most of 
his friends are of robuster mould. On the 
whole, this is a good novel. 

A very sad little story is ‘ My Sister Rosa- 
lind.” Two men are crossed in love for the 
same girl, When one of the rivals, in the 
agitation of a refusal, pushes out to sea in an 
unsafe boat, his friend, who knows his danger, 
half purposely omits to warn him, and Harry 
Churchill is drowned. Derwent Warre after 
a time returns, and persuades Rosalind to 
accept him ; but his conscience embitters his 
life, and when at last he thinks himself secure 
enough in his wife’s affections to confess his 
secret, the shock kills her. The author of 
‘Christina North’ has not lost her faculty for 
description, but it is hardly fair in this vale of 
tears to offer people, as a mental alterative, 
such a dose of unmitigated affliction. 

‘Thornley Abbas,’ if not powerful, is fairly 
written and readable. Lady Grizel, the old 
Scotch lady, who changed her grandchild at 
nurse in the hope of avoiding an old family 
doom, and thereby provides a thread on which 
to hang the plot of a novel, is less strong- 
minded and broader in speech than old Scotch 
ladies usually are. Her dialect is not abso- 
lutely impossible, but would never have been 
ascribed to her by aay one to the manner born. 
The old “Court Scotch” is now a dead lan- 
guage, and Lady Grizel’s vernacular has no 
resemblance to it. The changelings, whose 
fortunes are related, are well contrasted, and 
the interest of the story increases with its 
progress, Yet the experienced reader is soon 
assured that the dashing, flashy son of Amoret, 
the actress, is but a cuckoo in the nest, which 
of right belongs to the phlegmatic but high- 
principled Charlie. The latter lad, whose 
character is strangely unsuited to his name, 
Charlies always being (in fiction, at least) light 
and unsubstantial creatures from a moral 
point of view, is a rare specimen of unappre- 
ciated and slow-growing excellence. We 
think he should not have been so hastily 
slaughtered in the interests of prophecy, but 
should have lived to cut out the too successful 
Walter in love as well as in inheritance. 
However, the author was no doubt involved 





in a dilemma, and the solution had time- 
honoured precedent to recommend it. 








Narrative of the Mission of G. Bogle to Tibet, 
and of the Journey of Th. Manning to 
Lhasa. By Clements R. Markham, C.B. 
(Triibner & Co.) 


THERE can be no doubt that, in the archives 
of many governments, there are still buried 
documents of old and recent date, the publica- 
tion of which would not only prove of interest 
to the public, but would shed lustre upon the 
nations by whom they are now so jealously 
concealed, and establish the reputation of 
some of their most distinguished servants. The 
Portuguese, the Spaniards, and, in fact, every 
nation which has discovered foreign countries, 
or taken possession of them, have followed the 
same narrow-minded policy of secrecy. But, 
at the present day, when the military govern- 
ments of the Continent no longer hesitate to 
publish exact surveys of their provinces, when 
statistical offices vie with each other in sup- 
plying information on the material resources 
of each State, there surely cannot exist any 
reason for withholding documents of a geo- 
graphical nature. And, in truth, most govern- 
ments appear to have acknowledged the 
error of their former ways; and where infor- 
mation is withheld, we may presume, in most 
instances, that it is done to save the cost of 
publication, or from a belief that no interest 
would be taken in it by the public. Portugal 
was at one time one of the countries against 
which this accusation of secrecy might have 
been levelled with particular force; but the 
late Viscount Sa de Bandeira partly re- 
moved this reproach from his countrymen, by 
causing to be published some of the most 
important documents bearing upon African 
geography. The same laudable spirit has 
animated, within recent years, the British 
Government of India, and some of the most 
interesting information bearing upon the conti- 
guous countries of Asia has been rendered acces- 
sible to the public. But it was not always 
thus, and there still remain documents of more 
ancient date, which even now possess more 
than an historical value, and which have either 
not been published at all, or in a fragmentary 
condition. Amongst documents of this class, 
the records of the mission of Mr. George 
Bogle to Thibet, in 1774, and of the journey 
of Mr. Thomas Manning to Lhassa, in 1811, 
are certainly some of the most interesting. 
The mission of Mr. Bogle marks the first step 
towards an approach between the British 
Government in India and Thibet, a step taken 
by that far-seeing and much maligned states- 
man, Warren Hastings, but, unfortunately, not 
followed up by his successors; whilst Mr. 
Manning, down to the present day, remains 
the only Englishman who has visited Lhassa, 
and been face to face with the Dalai Lama. 
Mr. Bogle’s narrative is by far the most 
interesting narrative of the two. The intimate 
friendship which he formed with one of the 
great Lamas of Thibetan Buddhism opened 
sources of information not equally available 
to other travellers; and his journal therefore 
contains much that is not to be found in 
Turner's narrative, or in the account published 
more recently by MM. Huc and Gabet. 
Moreover, none of these later travellers had 
the advantage of personal intercourse with a 





reigning great Lama; for at the time of their 
visit there existed only an infant Lama, and 
Thibet was governed by regents. 

The records of these two travellers could 
not have fallen into better hands than Mr. 
Markham’s. He has not only edited their 
journals and diaries with care, but he has 
furnished them with notes on the geography, 
the history, and the religion of the regions 
visited by them, which enhance the interest of 
their accounts, and render them intelligible to 
that large class of readers not fully acquainted 
with the circumstances under which their 
journeys were performed, or with the general 
features of the countries visited. His task 
was by no means easy, for Mr. Bogle’s journals, 
memoranda, private and official correspondence, 
filled a large box, and this voluminous mass of 
papers had to be reduced to something like 
order, before the editor could evolve from 
them the consecutive and interesting narrative 
now presented to the reader. Mr. Manning's 
papers merely consisted of rough notes and 
memoranda, and these, it appears, have been 
published in the state in which they were 
found. 

Not the least interesting and valuable 
portion of this volume consists in sympathetic 
biographical sketches of the two travellers, 
and of a lucid memoir on the geography and 
history of the Eastern Himalayas and of Thibet, 
embodying an account of the journeys of 
medizeval and modern travellers, down to the 
explorations conducted by Col. Montgomerie’s 
Pundits. Amongst the former, there is at 
least one whose name is now for the first time 
brought prominently before the public—we 
mean the Dutchman, Van der Putte. This 
adventurous traveller is the only European 
who has ever completed the journey from 
India, through Lhassa, to China, and it is 
therefore all the more to be regretted that his 
premature death prevented the publication 
of his journals, which were burnt in accord- 
ance with his last will. 

Mr. Markham expresses regret that the 
policy of establishing friendly intercourse 
with the countries beyond the lofty mountain 
peaks looking down upon the plains of Hin- 
dustan, which was so successfully inaugurated 
by Warren Hastings, should not have been 
followed up. When that great Governor left 
India, there actually resided a British diplo- 
matic agent at the court of Thibet. But his 
efforts were abandoned by his successors, and 
even the knowledge of their ever having been 
made died out amongst them, and the passes 
of Thibet remain closed against us to the present 
day. Mr. Markham thus paints the contrast 
between the policy of Warren Hastings and 
that which has prevailed since :— 

“The former was a policy of constant and 
watchful vigilance; of firmness combined with 
conciliation, and of persistent resolution to keep 
up friendly relations and to encourage trade. The 
latter is one of indifference and neglect, varied 
by occasional small but disastrous wars, which 
are waged not for any broad, imperial end, but 
on account of some petty squabble about bound- 
aries.” 

And, having traced the history of our 
relations with Thibet to the present day, 
dwelling at length upon an interview which 
Mr. Edgar had with some Thibetan officials in 
Sikkim, in 1873, he arrives at the conclusion 
that the latter, from the sacred Lama of 
Teshu Lumbo downwards, are as friendly and 
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cordial now as they were in the days of | 
Warren Hastings, and that the chief cause of 

obstruction comes from Chinese agents dwel- 

ling amongst them. He does not doubt for a 

moment that a firm and persistent series of 

representations at Peking would lead to the 

establishment of friendly relations. He points 

to the fact that a Russian Consul has been 

permitted for years past to reside at Urga, near 

the court of the Taranath Llama, and that this 

precedent would entitle England to claim the 

same privilege as regards the Teshu or Dalai 

Llama. China would prove the less inclined 

to refuse such a claim, as the Government of 
India is able to offer more than an equivalent 

in return, by promising to exert its whole 

power and influence to check the aggressive 

designs of the dreaded Nepaulese, who have 

harassed Thibet for centuries past. 

Mr. Markham’s volume is illustrated by 
several valuable maps, prepared by Mr. Tre- 
lawney Saunders, and constitutes one of the 
most important contributions to the geography 
of Thibet which have recently seen the light. 





Listory of Merchant Shipping and Ancient 
“mmerce. By W. §. Lindsay. Vols. 

Ilf. and IV. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Mr Lixpsay is certainly to be congratulated 
on the completion of his ‘History of Merchant 
Shipping.’ In the first volume, noticed in this 
journal last year, the author treated more 
especially of the early history, progress, and 
antiquities of the Mercantile Marine, and 
carried his researches from the earliest periods 
to the close of the sixteenth century. In 
the second, the progress of maritime com- 
merce from that era down to about the termi- 
nation of the continental war in 1815 is illus- 
trated in a manner which indicates the extent of 
Mr. Lindsay’s studies. The present volumes dis- 
cuss the details relating in an especial manner 
to this latter division of the history. In the 
third volume, the author treats of the Naviga- 
tion Laws of Oliver Cromwell, the causes and 
practical effects of their abolition; in the 
fourth, he takes in hand the interesting subject 
of the rise and progress of the application of 
steam to the propulsion of vessels, and the 
ditferent ramifications of commerce in which 
these vessels are engaged, and to the success 
of which, in so many cases, they are essentially 
necessary. 

The third volume opens with a chapter 
devoted to the consideration of the progress 
of the United States of America, the rapid 
rise of New Orleans, of New York, and 
of the colony of Boston, which traded to 
India and to China, and includes a succinct 
account of the Mercantile Marine laws of the 
United States and their practical application. 
Mr. Lindsay’s remarks on the necessity of 
proper education for merchant seamen are 
forcible, and he has brought together a 
quantity of useful historical matter, showing 
how European states took care to keep up the 
supply of men of experience and ability to 
man their merchant fleets. Of English prac- 
tice in this respect, he says :— 

“Strange to say, Great Britain, the greatest of 
all maritime nations, has only, at a comparatively 
recent period, establishedasystem . whereby 


all masters and mates in her service are now 


knowledge to be borne by themselves... .. . 
With the exception of Greenwich Hospital, created 
for the benefit of seamen serving in the Royal 
Navy, England possesses no State institution 
appropriated exclusively for the education of our 
merchant seamen, or for their benefit in sickness 
or old age..... I know of no institution in this 
country where the aged seaman can find refuge, 
except one which was recently established, and is 
maintained by voluntary subscriptions.” 

Mr. Lindsay speaks with equal force of the 
necessity of a competent Marine Department, 
and unravels the history of maritime legisla- 
tion during the present century in a clear and 
satisfactory manner, which shows that he is 
versed in the principal questions which have 
agitated the public mind and perplexed Par- 
liaments for the last seventy years. Com- 
mencing with a note of the change necessary 
in the English Navigation Laws, owing to the 
independence of America, he criticizes the com- 
mercial treaties entered into between England 
and that continent; the exertions of Lord 
John Russell, the acts of Cobden, Bright, Sir 
Robert Peel, Ricardo, and Liddell ; and con- 
cludes this part of his subject with a summary 
of the Navigation Laws. 

The progress of the change in these laws is 
far too complex and intricate a subject to de- 
scribe in these columns. Mr. Lindsay’s remarks 
on many of the anomalies in existence, in or 
about 1843, are interesting as showing the 
variousartitices employed by merchants to avoid 
transgressing the clause which forbade importa- 
tion of the produce of Asia, Africa, and 
America from Europe, after once being landed, 
into the United Kingdom. On these and 
similar matters, Mr. Lindsay speaks with all 
the authority of one who has been an actual 
eye-witness of and participated in the discom- 
forts and losses brought upon merchants and 
shipping owners by the unreasonable state 
of the regulations affecting the shipment of 
merchandise. His chapter upon emigrants, 
emigration ships, and their cargoes everybody 
should read, as it reveals in no imperfect way 
the horrors of the passage to America :— 

“The filthy state of these ships during the pas- 
sage was at that period (viz. 1851) worse thaa any- 
thing that could be imagined. It was scarcely 
possible to induce the passengers to sweep the 
decks after their meals, or to be decent.... in 
many cases, in bad weather they could not go on 
deck ; their health suffered so much that their 
strength was gone, and they had not the power to 
help themselves, (See evidence taken 1851, more 
particularly questions 4244, 3878--9, &c.) Hence 
‘between decks’ was like a loathsome dungeon. 
When the hatchways were opened, under which 
the people were stowed, the steam rose, and the 
stench was like that from a pen of pigs. The few 
beds they had were in a dreadful state, for the 
straw, once wet with sea-water, soon rotted... 
In one case, it appeared that the vessel having 
experienced rough weather, the people were unable 
to go on deck and cook their provisions ; the 
strongest maintained the upper hand over the 
weakest ; and it was even said that there were 
women who died of starvation.” 

This horrible picture, and more might be 
quoted, recalls the stories told of the slave- 
carrying ships. Of course, such a_ state 
of things did not endure for very long, 
and a gradual but real improvement set in: 
the Passengers’ Act passed in 1855, and 
a large number of restrictions framed, which 





required to undergo an examination ; unlike France, 
however, she still leaves whatever may be the 
expense of gaining the previous and fundamental 


bear fruit to-day in the general excellence of 
| the accommodation of emigrant and passenger 
| ships. 





Mr. Lindsay’s chapters on the progress of 
ship-building at the time of the Crimean War; 
on the effect of the various European wars 
upon the increase and improvement of steam 
vessels ; on the desire of Napoleon the Third 
to extend the maritime energies and increase 
the tonnage of France, to acquire colonies and 
to place his foreign commerce in a more im- 
portant position; on the Board of Trade, its 
operations and the principles of its action ; on 
the parliamentary debates on shipping and 
marine questions; on wrecks, registration, 
Lloyd’s, and many other subjects connected 
with the great scope of his work, should be read 
by every one who would gain an accurate 
knowledge of the history of modern merchant 
shipping. And as the narrative is brought 
down to the close of 1875, and includes the 
withdrawal of the Merchant Shipping Bill in 
that year, and the celebrated Plimsoll incident 
in the House of Commons, the book must for 
a long time to come remain the most com- 
prehensive work on the existing maritime 
domination of England, and the manner of its 
acquisition and maintenance. 

The “Chart of the British Islands showing 
the wrecks and casualties during the year 
1873-4,” is well calculated to appal all who 
venture down into the sea in ships. It is 
constructed apparently on the plan adopted in 
the preparation of the ‘“ Wreck Chart of the 

sritish Isles,” compiled from the Board of 
Trade Registrar, published annually in the 
Shipwrecked Mariners’ Magazine, by the 
National Life-Boat Institution. 

The fourth and concluding volume of the 
work is devoted entirely to the history of the 
application of steam to purposes of navi- 
gation. Commencing with the paper Nautilus, 
the steam cauldron of Hero, B.c. 120, which is 
the first recorded scheme for using the power of 
steam, and the AXvlipile of the same mechan- 
ician, which is the first steam-engine, Mr. Lind- 
say’s concise narrative comes down to modern 
days, to the gigantic vessels of the various 
Steam Navigation Companies and the Great 
Eastern (a section and drawings of which 
grace the frontispiece). The numerous illus- 
trations of vessels which are contained in 
this volume are interesting, and include 
the first steamboat, built by Jonathan 
Hulls, of Campden, in 1736; the first 
American steamboat, by John Fitch, in 
1786; a large variety of different forms of 
screw-propellers ; the correct representations 
of the Britannia, Cunard steamship ; the Great 
Britain ; the American steamer Washington ; 
two Inman screw steamers, the City of Man- 
chester and City of Chester ; the Forth and 
Amazon, belonging to the Royal Mail West 
India Company ; three of the Pacific Company; 
two of the Peninsular and Oriental Company ; 
the Great Eastern seen under various aspects, 
and such recent productions as the Castalia 
and the Bessemer Channel packets. Of the 
Great Eastern, Mr. Lindsay says :— 


“ Although I have not hesitated to expose the 
want of forethought which rendered the Great 
Eastern a commercial failure, and the grave mis- 
take in her launch, I cannot refrain from admiring 
the extension of the spirit of national pride to 
private undertakings such as these. Much has 
been learned, and much has still to be learned, 
from her. In herself she indicates the most 
astounding progress.” 


We cannot domorethan mention the valuable 
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notes on the subject of auxiliary steamships, 
a class of vessel practically introduced to the 
world by the author himself. 








Lije of Charles Richard Sumner, D.D., 
Bishop of Winchester. By the Rev. G. H. 
Sumner, M.A. (Murray.) 


Tuls is a very respectably written memoir of 
a most respectable man. In the few lines 
of a modest Preface, the author speaks of 
“Bishop Sumner’s wisdom, zeal, power, and 
Christian love.” The late Bishop of Win- 
chester may, possibly, have been possessed 
of all these great qualities; but, during his 
lifetime, the world in general knew little of 
the results; nor does the book, a volume of 
nearly 500 pages, furnish much evidence of 
them. Bishop Sumner was an eminently 
proper bishop. He managed to fill the 
office to which he was appointed, for more 
than forty years, without exciting opposition 
and with an unblemished reputation. Even 
this little fact speaks well for him—that his 
biographer (according to the ‘Clergy List’), 
although his own son, has been preferred only 
to a small benefice and an honorary canonry. 
True, the days of the Norths, and the Pretty- 
mans, and the Moores had happily passed by 
before Dr. Sumner was enthroned at Win- 
chester, and their scandalous example could 
scarcely have been followed at any time in 
the present century. But, if report speaks 
true, there are still an archbishop and bishops 
of the English Church who think it well to 
care for those “‘of their own household” to a 
much greater extent than did Bishop Sumner; 
therefore, if for nothing else yet for this, 
that he seems not to have been guilty of 
nepotism, Jet his memory be honoured. 
Undoubtedly there must be many of the 
clergy of the diocese and numerous other 
people who may be glad to have by them 
some record—the one of a man who, for so 
long a period, was set in authority over them, 
the other of an agreeable and accomplished 
friend. But it is after all a “Life” which 
should rather have been for private circulation 
only. Bishop Sumner, as a public man, 
made no appreciable mark; the Established 
Church—judging even from this favourable 
account—has nothing to thank him for, 
beyond the fact that he did her no mischief. 
He was sufficiently prudent, throughout his 
long episcopate to steer clear of interference 
with any of the great controversies, to give 
the least wegbt to either side. It was 
acknowledged and well known that he knew 
nothing of theology as a science, nor ever 
pretended to any learning of that sort. He 
was a fair scholar, as any man must be to a 
certain degree, who in early years has taken 
pupils, but his theological reading was un- 
deniably confined to the commonest books. 
We cannot, of course, speak with absolute 
certainty, but we should be inclined to assert 
that his ecclesiastical knowledge of every kind 
never reached much further than such books 
as Burnet on the Thirty-nine Articles, or 
Wheatly on the Common Prayer, or Milner's 
Church History, or Mant and D'Oyly’s Bible. 
These, well manipulated, were quite enough 
to carry an English bishop easily through any 
difficulties connected with his ordination ex- 
aminations and his triennial charges thirty 
years ago, ‘The mere fact that the man who 





could appeal to them was owner of Farnham 
Castle, patron of a hundred livings, and Pre- 
late of the Order of the Garter, put him at 
once on the same level, as an authority, with 
the student who had the Fathers of the Church, 
and the great schoolmen, and Laud and 
Andrewes, and Jeremy Collicr, at his fingers’ 
ends. 

Bishop Sumner was born, in 1790, of a 
family long connected with Eton, where, con- 
sequently, he was educated with his elder 
brother, the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
He was sent to Cambridge in 1810, and in 
1814 was ordained. Shortly afterwards, he 
went abroad with Lord Mount Charles, the 
son of Lady Conyngham, as tutor, and to that 
connexion is to be attributed all his after 
success in life. It may be said that this fact 
is a strong reason why his “ Life” should 
never have been published: the memory of 
the bishop might have been left to go down 
to posterity like that of scores of other 
bishops scarcely to be remembered. For still 
more truly may it be said, that it is the 
only circumstance which gives to his life the 
slightest historical value—not much, after all, 
only that which attaches to the history of any 
favourite of a king; in the present case, a 
peeress, who reigned for many years. 

It is somewhat curious that even contem- 
poraries did not know when Lady Conyngham 
first became so powerful; it was, certainly, 
during the Regency. The ‘ Diary of the Times 
of George the Fourth,’ speaking of her before 
1820, says:—“She is now the reigning 
favourite ; Lady H.’s influence is quite at an 
end.” Huish, in his Memoirs, is equally un- 
certain :—“ It is difficult to ascertain when 
the late King added her to the royal circle,” 
and continues :— 

“Tt was natural for her to provide for her 
family ;... . there, however, she should have 
stopped. But when the highest offices in the 
Church were bestowed on persons scarcely pre- 
viously heard of,... then the palace appeared 
surrounded by some pestilential air, and the old 
hereditary counsellors of the King avoided the 
court as fatal to public honour.” 


This is strong language ; yet no one can 
dispute that, had it not been for Lady Conyng- 
ham Charles Sumner would never have been 
a bishop, nor his brother primate of all England. 
It is remarkable that not a word about, not 
the slightest allusion to, her influence is to be 
found in the “‘ Life” which we are reviewing ; 
and the name of Lady Conyngham is terribly 
conspicuous from absence. Unless we mis- 
take, her name does not once occur. The 
Times of August 17, 1874, in a somewhat 
flattering notice of the Bishop, declared that 
it was ‘“‘an act of sound discretion in his 
capacity as tutor which placed him on the first 
step of the ladder of clerical promotion. He 
interfered to prevent the marriage of Lord 
Mount Charles with a beautiful Swiss lady ; 
and when, as a last resource, the tutor 
married the lady in question, the gratitude of 
Lord and Lady Conyngham did not end in 
mere words.” The assertion was contradicted, 
and the biographer assures us that Dr. Sumner 
was devotedly attached to his future wife. This 
may be quite true ; still there are lere printed a 
couple of letters, written by Mr. Sumner before 
marriage, which are among themostcurious love- 
letters it has been ourfortunetoread. Oneofthem 
enters into most close calculations of his future 





income and expenditure ; the other is a little 
discourse, in the coldest language, on the 
domestic duties which he would require Mdlle. 
Maunoir to fulfil, and how, in the careful 
performance of them, she might prove to be 
‘‘an agreeable as well asa useful housekeeper.” 

But, before he was bishop, Mr. Sumner had 
been closely connected with the Court, through 
Lady Conyngham’s recommendation, as private 
chaplain to the King; and we are favoured 
with two or three anecdotes which have some 
slight general interest :— 


“Tt happened one Sunday that the King was 
desirous of receiving the Holy Communion. He 
was usually in the habit of receiving it alone and 
fasting at ten o’clock ; but, on this particular occa- 
sion, he wished to have the service an hour earlier, 
and, accordingly, desired that his chaplain should 
be in readiness at nine o’clock. The King was 
punctual to the time appointed, but no chaplain 
was there. An hour passed away, and still Mr. 
Sumner did not appear. The King grew impatient, 
and on inquiry ascertained that the servant to 
whom the message had been entrusted had entirely 
forgotten to deliver it. The consequence was that 
the King at once dismissed him from his service, 
When the chaplain arrived at the usual hour, un- 


. conscious of anything out of the common way 


having occurred, he found the whole court in dis- 
may. The King was in a violent passion, and 
unable to control himself. Mr. Sumner at once 
went into the royal presence, and on the King ex- 
pressing a wish to receive the Holy Communion, 
told him plainly that he did not seem at that time 
in a fit state to receive it; that he must learn to 
restrain his passion ; that it was his duty to be in 
charity with all men ; and that he must show by 
his forgiveness of the servant whom he had dis- 
missed that such was the state of his mind at that 
time. The King took the rebuke in good part, 
and expressed his sorrow at what had occurred, 
and Mr. Sumner then further said, that if he had 
really forgiven the servant and bore no enmity 
against him, his Majesty ought to reinstate bim in 
his service, which would afford a proof to all of 
his real regret at what had taken place. At this 
stage Mr. Sumner requested the King’s permis-ion 
to retire, to enable his Majesty quietly to think 
over the whole matter. Accordingly, the King 
was left alone for a short time, and, when his 
chaplain was re-admitted into his presence, the 
King told him that he would grant the request 
which had been made, and that the servant should 
be restored to his former place. Emboldened by 
his success, Mr. Sumner urged one further poivt, 
that the King should not receive the Holy Com- 
munion alone, but with the rest of the household, 
after the service. For some time the King de- 
murred to this, but at last consented, and kueli at 
the Holy Table with his household, the servant 
who had been in fault being included in the 
number of the communicants. It is only right to 
add that, some time afterwards, the King, with 
much heartiness, thanked his chaplain for the line 
which he had taken in the whole matter.” 

Mr. Sumner behaved, as it seems to us, ex- 
tremely well on this occasion, and we take for 
granted that the servant also was equally well 
prepared for so suddenly receiving the Com- 
munion in a fit state of mind. Yet the whole 
history somewhat increases our surprise that 
there is no record of any prohibition of the 
King being admitted to the Sacrament because 
of his connexion with Lady Conyngham. 

The little details of the habit of 
George the Fourth to communicate “ fasting 
and alone” are worth the attention of the 
ritualists of the present day. They may pos- 
sibly get some capital out of it. “Solitary 
masses” are what they are making a good 
deal of fuss about ; and we know no answer 
to this weighty precedent beyond the argu- 
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ment that the King used his ‘dispensing 
power” on such occasions, and paid no heed 
to the strict directions laid down by the rubric 
(which is, in fact, statute law) of the Com- 
mon Prayer Book. 

There is a passage somewhat connected 
with this, at p. 92, which is oddly worded, 
to say the least of it. In 1824, Mr. Sumner 
was offered the Bishopric of Jamaica. The 
author says :— 

“ With reference to the King’s first sanctioning 
the offer, and then refusing permission to Mr, 
Sumner to go, I may say that I have heard him 
state that the King allowed the offer to be made 
in order to test him, and see whether in practice 
he would act up to the principles he professed, 
and give up his prospects in England for a colonial 
bishopric. The result proved that the King had 
not furmed a wrong estimate of his chaplain.” 

This can only mean that Mr. Sumner’s 
“ principles” mainly consisted in looking to 
advancement in his profession, trusting rather 
to great worldly patronage than to the 
“‘ Divine permission” which soon afterwards 
opened the road to his first See. Much in the 
same way as the present primate does not 
seem to trouble himself about the “ Divine 
Providence,” which has placed him where he is; 
but, more rightly, perhaps, attributes his rise 
openly, and with great satisfaction, to what he 
calls “luck.” A suspicion, moreover, crosses 
our mind that the King, who did not want for 
sense, really would have been glad if Mr. 
Sumner had gone to Jamaica: no great outcry 
would have been made about an appointment 
of that kind; and the scandal of consenting to 
place him first at Llandaff, and within two 
years after at Winchester, would have been 
escaped, 

For more than forty years, Dr. Sumner 
lived at Farnham Castle and in London ; as 
it seems, honestly endeavouring to perform 
the duties of his station, not only as a bishop, 
but asa wealthy and prosperous gentleman. 
Many must still remember him as he was in 
the prime of life : remarkably good looking ; 
genial in manners ; courteous to every one; 
and strictly careful in his dress, —“‘dandissimus 
episcoporum,” as the late Bishop of Exeter 
was accustomed to call him. Nor did he fail 
in the hospitality which bishops are bound to 
observe. The great hall at Farnham and the 
splendid dinners, and the entertainments at 
Winchester House and the evening receptions, 
are duly chronicled in the present volume. 

The Bishop’s chief political difficulty appears 
to have been the question of Catholic emanci- 
pation ; and, after great deliberation, for he 
anticipated the consequence, he voted in favour 
of it :— 

“His conduct, however,” his son says, ‘un- 
doubtedly cooled the King’s feelings towards him. 
His Majesty took very strong views himself on 
the subject, and the Bishop was never on the 
same terms with the King afterwards as he had 
been before.” 

We must extract a letter written by Dr. 
Jobn Sumner, Bishop of Chester, to his 
brother, which “graphically describes” an 
interview of the bishops with William the 
Fourth :— 


“Before I set out for Leicester,” he writes, “I 
must give you a brief account of our interview 
yesterday, because it will be gratifying to know 
that Episcopal heads are safe on their shoulders. 
The entrée was a little farouche—no grace nor 
much tact ; could not think of Bishop of Carlisle’s 
‘Who is this Bishop? 


name. I remember him 








at Oxford—Bishop of Rochester—Oh, this is the 
Bishop that was an ensign! Bishop of Chester— 
Sumner—brother of the Bishop of Durham!’ All 
this being dispatched, we stood round and about 
the room, the three Archbishops, ‘the Primate of 
all England, the Metropolitan of England, the 
Primate of Ireland,’ in front. And then a longish 
speech, in which we were told of the most cordial 
attachment to the Church of England. ‘No 
country could be great without an established 
Church. It is impossible to survey the world and 
not to see that England is, and is intended to be, 
a great country ; and, therefore, it must have an 
established Church —and that Church must be 
supported—and it is my determination to support 
it with firmness, yet with moderation. Nothing 
so unfair as the attacks which have been made on 
the revenues of the Church, and those who hold 
them. Is a man, who in any other garb would be 
held up to respect and honour, to be insidiously 
assailed because he is a Churchman, and has a 
sufficient income! So far from thinking the 
revenues of the Church too much, I should be 
glad to see them increased. All the subjects of 
the realm being now freed from all restraints, &c., 
toleration has its bounds. I know the principle 
which placed my family on the throne, toleration 
—but this must not become licence, and I am 
resolved to uphold the Church of England, to 
follow the example of George the Third. I have 
only deviated from it in calling you together this 
day’ (supposed to allude to the Sunday assem- 
blage), ‘ because I would take the opportunity, the 
earliest afforded me, of assuring those whom I see 
before me, men whom I admire, I revere—if I 
may say it—I love, of the sentiments with which 
I ascend the throne.’ Then His Majesty alluded 
to his having that morning received the sacrament, 
and seemed to forget that it was no longer a test. 
He desired that his having received it might be 
recorded in the registry of the Chapel Royal— 
that he above all might show obedience to the 
law, and his conformity to the Protestant Church. 
He also thanked the Bishop of London (Blomfield) 
for the good advice which he had given him, 
instead of fulsome flattery, and desired to have 
a copy of the sermon ‘fairly transcribed,’ that he 
might ‘keep it by him.” ‘And now, my lords, 
I have nothing more tosay to you. You are going, 
I doubt not, as soon as Parliament breaks up, to 
your respective dioceses, and the sooner you go 
the better.’ Upon this we prepared for a march 
in quick time, but were recalled by the trumpet 
of our leader, which reminded us that all this grace 
must not be without its reply. The Archbishop 
gave a very proper one, but in an unusually em- 
barrassed manner, which I did not wonder at, 
thinking the whole business rather awkward. He 
also apologized for your absence, together with the 
Bishop of Durham and others, which was gra- 
ciously received and properly understood. Alto- 
gether, I think there were seventeen of us, so we 
made a goodly show. As we retired, I met some 
jadges coming in, who, I presume, received a lec- 
ture upon law.” 

We conclude with recommending the book 
to all who were friends of the late Bishop 
Sumner. They will find a laudatory account 
of his episcopate, and we are not at all dis- 
posed tc say that it is unjust: and much in 
the history of his later years and of his resig- 
nation of the See, and of his last illness, cannot 
fail to interest those who knew him. ‘The 
whole is written also in a kindly spirit towards 
every one, and in an easy style. In short, 
granting that one desires to know some of the 
details of the late Bishop’s life, the volume, 
although perhaps a little dull, is not unpleasant 
reading. 

We have to ask one question, however, to 
which we should be glad to have an answer. 
Now that the Life of Dr. Charles Sumner has 
been written at such length, how is it that no 
one has yet given us the life either of Wilber- 





force, Bishop of Oxford, or of Phillpotts, 


Bishop of Exeter? These were men who 
exercised much influence in their time, and 
the last has also left a great name behind 
him. 








The History of India: Mussulman Rule, 
Vol. IV. Part I. By Talboys Wheeler. 
(Triibner & Co.) 

TuIs is a most interesting and most disappoint- 

ing volume. It contains many passages, not 

only interesting to the general reader, but 
extremely instructive to the student of Oriental 
history. But one constantly meets with com- 
paratively insignificant facts unduly magnified, 
whilst matters of importance are frequently 
alluded to in a few brief sentences. Mr. 

Wheeler's kine are always very fat or very 

lean. He likes very small goslings or very 

big geese, and he deals in the most sweep- 
ing assertions. We are told, for instance, 
that one Sultan sent an army of “one hundred 
thousand horsemen over the Himalayas to con- 
quer China,” and that only “ten men 
returned” to Delhi to tell the story of the 
ruin of the expedition. It is no doubt con- 
venient for an historian to deal in such delight- 
fully round numbers! 

lf a writer treats of Mussulman 

India, he is pretty sure to provoke criticism, 

especially if he is at all out-spoken. Of 

course, Mr. Wheeler knows this perfectly 
well; yet he persists in being a strong par- 
tisan of one of the sects of that religion, and 
has little good to say of those Mussulman 
leaders who were not strict favourers of the 
sect he patronizes. This book may best be de- 
scribed as an elaborate attack on one phase 
of Mohammedan faith. Shiahs, in India, will 
probably complain when Mr. Wheeler’s book 
reaches them, that a heretic, as they must 
regard the author, should speak so harshly of 
them in comparison with the Sunnis. In p. 25, 
we have allusions to the “Sunni, or ortho- 
dox,” and the “Shiah, or schismatical,” and 
the “‘ Safi, or heretical,” element in Mohamme- 
dan faith. Leaving the narrative portion of 
the book out of account, in these three expres- 
sions we find the true key to Mr. Wheeler’s 
ideas of ‘‘Mussulman Rule.” But when we 
come to his general history of Hindd India, 
and read (p. 27) that he “divides it into 
epochs,” but “cannot reduce it to chrono- 
logical annals,” we confess we are mystified. 

Then we must object most strongly to Mr. 

Wheeler’s ideas of transliteration. We have 

‘* Rajpootana,” but “Hind#” (not Hindoo). 

We have “Ala-ud-dim” on the same page 

(p. 56) as “ Ram-deva”—the latter as con- 

spicuously unaccentuated as the former is 

honoured with diacritical marks. We con- 
stantly read of “'Telinga,” instead of the 

“Telugu country” —nobody doubts Mr. 

Wheeler’s knowledge of the term Telinga, 

but many will naturally dislike archaisms or 

unnecessary outbursts of learning. We have 

“Kabul” (p. 30), and within a line and a 

half of it, “ Kandahar,’ “ Khorassan,” and 

** Bokhara,” each unaccentuated. Mr. Wheeler 

writes ‘“ Bthar,” a note of minute scholar- 

ship, intended, doubtless, to strike the reader, 
and yet we have “Seringapatam.” In 
one page (p. 62), we have “ Kanarese,” 

“Kafur,” “Maharashtra” (Mahratta country), 

“Guzerat” (sometimes spelt with a J), 

“ Bihar,” “ Rajpootana,” “ Gour,” “ Muham- 
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mad,’ “ Chengiz Khan,” ‘“‘Somergong,” &c. 
The 63rd page is full of spelling, which is so 
perplexing that it is impossible of analysis, 
for Godavari, Madura, Warangal, dc. are 
side by side with Kafir, Dhir-samundar, and, 
Dekhan. But it is unnecessary to criticize 
further a writer who strives to transliterate 
in a scholarly manner words in a score of 
languages of which he has not the rémotest 
knowledge. Pedautic spelling is getting too 
much the fashion with writers on Indian sub- 
jects, and one of the worst sinners in this 
direction is Dr. Hunter, of Bengal. By 
all means let spelling be scientifically 
accurate, if possible ; if impossible, however, 
let us have the ordinary forms—wrong they 
may be, but they are dignified by long usage. 
Mr. Wheeler constantly treats us to “ Rajas” 
(totally unaccentuated) side by side with 
“Brahmans.” If Mr. Wheeler does not know 
the languages of Hindustan, he should have 
procured a competent scholar to look over the 
orthography of the proper names in his book, 
before he published a history bristling with 
the worst vagaries of the recent Hunterio- 
mania of pseudo-Indian scholars. Dr. Hunter's 
maps and vocabularies have much to answer 
for. The very ability of that writer in many 
respects has lain at the root of the mischief. 
The will-o’-the-wisp, which most closely resem- 
bles a lantern, is most likely to misguide. 
Mr. Wheeler appears to be in part a victim 
of Dr. Hunter’s theoretic philology. But he 
often runs before his guide, and tumbles of 
himself into quagmires of transliteration. 

If any of our readers wish to read a capital 
romance, relating to the time when Mussulman 
rule was prevalent in India, let them go to 
the library, and ask for this fourth volume 
of Mr. Wheeler’s history. It is full of stirring 
stories, all based on facts, of life in India, 
when its central city was Delhi, and when 
all round that centre raged the wildest of 
contests for supremacy in the Peninsula, 
Whilst he treats of the centre of the historical 
whirlpool, Mr. Wheeler’s style befits his 
subject. Any novel-writer will appreciate his 
diction and vivid word-painting. But the 
wildest sea has its moments of calm, although 
Mr. Wheeler is never sober and measured in 
his language. He must be “graphic,” or 
nothing at all; and constantly repeats his 
pet sentences. In p. 49 we have a descrip- 
tion of the Moghuls :—“ They were ugly bar- 
barians, with yellow complexions, high cheek- 
bones, flat noses, small eyes, and large 
mouths.” ‘Then on p. 61 we have another 
description of these monsters to the same 
effect :—‘Their faces were hideous. Their 
skins were like leather. Their eyes were 
small, piercing, and very far apart; their 
noses were flat and ugly; their mouths 
stretched from one cheekbone to another.” The 
Similarity of these descriptions is so patent, 
that any reader will call it simply tautology 
in a modified form; but mouths which run 
up each cheek to the cheek-bone are certainly 
noticeable novelties. The Mongolian type of 
face is perfectly well known; but Mr. Wheeler 
“bases” his description “on that of Amir 
Khuzru, the poet !” 

Then comes Mr. Wheeler’s use of the word 
“Pariah.” Every scholar must know that 
this term as Mr. Wheeler employs it is in- 
correct. Every one knows of the four great 


seems to confine himself to a system of divi- 
sion of his own,—Brahmans, Rajpoots, a 
Naik or two, and “ Pariahs.” Any low-caste 
man to Mr. Wheeler is a “Pariah.” In p. 67 
we are told that Khuzru Khan was said to 
have been a “Parwari or Pariah.” It need 
scarcely, in passing, be asked, ‘Why, if 
Parwéri be spelled rightly, Pareiya could 
not?” Khuzru Khan was a non-Aryan 
aboriginal inhabitant of India, but very nearly 
as likely to have been a “ Pariah” as an 
Englishman ! He was probably a “ Mlechcha” 
—as Brahmans styled all aborigines ; but to 
talk of him as a “Pariah,” ‘with many 
Pariah attendants in the palace,” is absurd. 
The climax of this kind of wrjting is reached 
in p. 81. There it is said that, “ Pariahs 
rebelled at Delhi,” and ‘the Rajas rebelled 
in the Dekhan and Peninsula.” By “ Penin- 
sula,” Mr. Wheeler means Southern India. 
Rajas, too, in connexion with Pareiyas ! 

It is difficult to follow Mr. Wheeler, from 
time to time, into his realms of controversy. 
Mr. Wheeler’s book—it is to be feared—will 
probably become an educational power in India. 
Not only “ native students” will have to get it 
up for examinations, but Englishmen will be told 
itis an “authority.” Instead of being regarded 
as an historical novel, smartly written, with an 
eye to effect, it will be said that the author 
is an eminent historian, staid, accurate, learned, 
—which Mr. Wheeler certainly is not. We 
therefore, instead of pursuing the many 
charming episodes which make Mr. Wheeler's 
narrative not only readable, but delightful, 
point out his faults as a guide for future 
readers of Indian history. It is much easier 
to praise his work than to blame. By all 
means let the cursory reader buy and read it. 
But let him not swear by it before Oriental 
scholars. A couple of hours over it will take 
him through many centuries of Indian life, 
and during these couple of hours he will cer- 
tainly be delighted. 

Mr. Wheeler says—p. 86—“ The religion 
of the Sunnis is more human a? 
The religion of the Shiahs is more divine.” 
Here are two typical sentences. They are 
antithetical enough, but really most contro- 
vertible. In another place Mr, Wheeler 
is still more inconsistent. In p. 25 he 
speaks of the Shiah as the “schismatical 
element.” In p. 86 he writes of that 
same sect. He tells us calmly,—‘ They 
believe in a succession, at once hereditary 
and apostolic,” &c. Surely this is enough. 
How can men, who believe in a Moham- 
medan succession, be considered “schismatic ” 
by an historian who deliberately avows that 
they believe in an orthodox “apostolic suc- 
cession”? Surely Mr. Wheeler here revolves 
in a wonderful manner. 

But even in “fine writing” Mr. Wheeler 
sometimes fails. How can he defend the 
sentence, “On the west was the Western 
Ghats”? Why not have written simply, 
“On the west were the Western Ghauts” 
(p. 88)? What is the real purport of the ex- 
pression that “An Asiatic battle is rarely 
more than a brute fight” (p. 93)? Every 
student of Oriental history knows that, to 
take one instance only, Mahrattas, as a rule, 
in the rise of their power, gained their battles 
by sheer force of strategy, manceuvre, or 
generalship, by whatever name we call it. 


amongst the Asiatics of whom Mr. Wheeler 
treats. Cunning, not strength, has generally 
gained the day when a day has been gained. 
A skilful ambush, the murder of a general, 
or a sudden surprise, has always been known 
to do the work needed in India better than any 
“brute fighting.” 

In p. 224 Mr. Wheeler tells us that the 
English coachman who was employed by 
Jehangir was “as gaudy as a play-actor.” 
“Peacock” probably is meant, for some 
actors are funereal enough. In justice it 
must be admitted that we have a beautiful 
bird-simile in the next page. Certain ladies 
appeared “like parroquets in gilded cages !” 
As we reach the last pages of the book, the 
style grows more fantastical. It appears that 
the Emperor Shah Jehan “spit his hatred 
against Christians and Christianity.” If Mr. 
Wheeler felt it incumbent on him to use such 
a phrase, might he not have used the old- 
fashioned spat ? 








The Perlustration of Great Yarmouth, with 
Gorleston and Southtown. By Charles John 
Palmer. 3 vols. (Yarmouth, Nall.) 


JERNEMUTHA, Gernmuth, or, as we moderns 
spell it, Yarmouth, has a long and noteworthy 
history. More fortunate than most other 
English towns, it has had a series of sensible 
and accurate historians, who have from time 
to time put on record the chief facts in its 
annals. Yarmouth naturally possesses a mythic 
history, which reaches far beyond the period 
embraced by record evidence ; but the fables 
which adorn its nativity are few and unim- 
portant. It was not founded by exiles from 
Troy, as about half the cities in Europe are 
said to have been. It did not take its name 
from a king of the Huns, like the Humber ; 
nor did its patron saint see personally to the 
foundation and endowmeit of its church. We 
are told, however, that Cerdic and Henry his 
son, two warlike Saxons, appeared here in 
495; but there is an equivalent legend con- 
cerning Cernemuth (Charmouth) in Dorset- 
shire, and we may safely conclude that if these 
worthies be in any sort matters of history, 
their landing was really effected on the south- 
ern, not on the eastern coast. Authentic 
history here, as in most other places which 
were not Roman settlements, begins with the 
Domesday survey. From it we gather that 
King Edward the Confessor had held Yar- 
mouth, and that there were always seventy 
burgesses there. Yarmouth, from the pecu- 
liarity of its position, never could have belonged 
to one of those large estates which were formed 
in the latter Saxon time, and which must have 
consolidated themselves into something of the 
nature of manors had the Norman host been 
exterminated at Hastings. It is equally im- 
possible that Yarmouth could ever have been 
a Saxon or Danish settlement, parcelled out 
in small holdings among the tillers of the soil, 
with its surrounding common, ings, and marsh. 
During the Roman occupation, and for a 
period long subsequent, it is probable that the 
place where the town now stands was a mere 
barren sand-bar at the mouth of the Yare, dry 
at very low water, but quite submerged at 
high tide, especially when an easterly gale 
piled the waters of the German Ocean high 
up against the coast. Every storm would add 
somewhat to the mass, and at length it would 
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that the highest tides would not submerge it. 
Fisher-folk have always abounded on the 
coasts of Norfolk and Suffolk, attracted by 
the mighty shoals of herrings which period- 
ically visit it. Both from the owner of the 
soil and from the ecclesiastical authorities, 
these men, when they dwelt on any lord’s 
land, were liable to all kinds of exactions, 
legal and illegal, and consequently the 
newly raised sandbank at the mouth of 
the Yare was a haven of rest for such. 
There they could squat at pleasure, and 
spread their long herring-nets to dry on the 
white shingle, without fear of molestation or 
tax from any over-lord or priest. There was 
room enough for any number of huts on the 
higher part of the bar, and every eastern gale 
would bring wreck timber to their feet with 
which to build them. As time went on, per- 
manent dwellings were erected; and during 
the fishing season a kind of long-continued 
fair was held, frequented, no doubt, by the 
agents of all the neighbouring religious houses, 
for whom salted fish was a necessity of life on 
ordinary fast-days and in Lent and Advent. 
Rough and half civilized as such a community 
no doubt was, it was contrary to the nature 
of Englishmen in the Middle Ages to be con- 
tent without the services of the Church; they 
seem, however, to have nomivated a priest of 
their own. This does not appear to have been 
thought regular by the bishop, for he, too, 
sent a clerk of his own to reside among them. 
Disputes soon arose as to which of the two 
was entitled to receive the oblations of the 
fishermen and tithe of the fish. The contro- 
versy was at length settled, as one might have 
expected, in favour of the bishop's priest. 

Yarmouth has been from the first a free 
town ; springing up, as it were, out of the 
ocean, and peopled by chance settlers, it never 
became attached to any of the adjoining 
manors. The tenure was what lawyers call 
“‘free soccage”; and although the owners of 
property, until the seventeenth century, were 
said in their title-deeds to hold “at the will 
of the lord,” it was a mere legal fiction, or a 
blunder handed down from one scrivener to 
another,—no such lord was in existence. They 
could be summoned to no manor court, were 
subject to no servile tenure, and could be 
zalled upon for no military services. They 
governed themselves by their own elected 
officers, and executed justice, often of the most 
exemplary sort, upon their own criminals. 
The freedom of the town was maintained as 
late as the seventeenth century. When the 
war broke out between Charles the First and 
the Long Parliament, Yarmouth was strongly 
Protestant and Parliamentarian, as is shown 
by the town having returned Miles Corbet— 
in after-days one of the King’s judges—as one 
of its members. The inhabitants, however, 
stoutly resisted having their walls garrisoned, 
save by their own men, even on behalf of the 
cause they espoused. So earnest were their 
remonstrances that they carried the point. 
The burgers manned their own fortifications, 
and succeeded during the whole of the troubles 
in keeping the tide of warfare far away from 
their own hearths. 

Though Yarmouth has been, perhaps, less 
devastated by war than any tawn of similar 
importance in the kingdom, it ‘was, according 
to medizval ideas, a strongly fortified place. 
On the south, a boom was thrown across the 





river, and this was sustained by a jetty on 
each side; the boom was kept closed at night, 
and strictly guarded. At this point a strong 
and lofty wall commenced, which, after the 
introduction of cannon into warfare, was 
strongly rampired with earth. It ran east- 
ward for a short distance, to a point not far 
from the present Victoria Gardens, and then 
proceeded in a northerly direction until it 
passed Saint Nicholas’s Church, when it 
turned westward to the river Bure. Along 
its whole length it was defended by “a 
mighty main ditch, passable with boats and 
keels.” When Robert Southey visited Yar- 
mouth, in 1798, he found the wails and gates 
still standing. We can have no such pleasure 
now. Picturesque fragments of two or three 
of the flint-built towers, and some very trifling 
remains of the connecting curtains, yet exist to 
prove to the eye that Yarmouth was once a 
fortified place. The loss is now much re- 
gretted. We have but few such remains in 
England, and, probably, never had any other 
so quaintly built ; for walls and towers seem to 
have been constructed throughout of “ cobbles,” 
with cut stone dressings. The ground they 
occupied can never have been of very great 
value, for Yarmouth, unlike many other towns, 
has yet wide space left for expansion. We 
may be sure that if the walls were now in exist- 
ence they would be well cared for, and the only 
danger to be dreaded would be reckless and 
indiscriminating restoration. The reason as- 
signed for their destruction is that the local 
authorities had permitted a great part of them 
to become private property. 

The distinguishing feature of Yarmouth is, 
and ever has been, its “rows,” that is, the 
collection of exceedingly narrow streets which 
branch off from the main thoroughfares. 
Something like it may be seen at Kendal ; but 
there the branch streets are far fewer and 
much wider. A nearer analogy is the wynds 
in the old town of Edinburgh. The motive 
in both cases was the same. Edinburgh was 
a walled town, constantly liable to attack from 
England or from the turbulent baronage at 
home. The inhabitants of Yarmouth had 
commonly little reason for dreading their 
English neighbours; but, down to the middle 
of the sixteenth ceutury, the coast was infested 
by pirates, and, had not the townsmen huddled 
within their fortifications, they would have 
been constantly liable to have their goods 
seized and, perhaps, to be themselves carried 
off into slavery by the sea-rovers. The plan 
of the town has been compared to a double 
comb, a gridiron, and the skeleton of a turbot; 
and several fanciful reasons have been in- 
vented to explain a circumstance which changed 
conditions had rendered not at once intelli- 
gible. One of these guesses is that “each 
fisherman spread out his nets to dry, leaving 
a narrow passage between his fleet of nets and 
his neighbour's, for the convenience of gather- 
ing them up again, and also to distinguish 
them ; and that in process of time these narrow 
passages became defined, and were perma- 
nently retained.” 

A vehicle called a “Yarmouth cart” is 
peculiar to this town: it is specially constructed 
for traffic down the rows; and a one-horse 
carriage, somewhat like a gig, but much 
narrower, was formerly in great request for 
the same purpose. These “ Yarmouth coaches,” 
as they were called, would probably have 





continued to have been employed to the 
present day, had it not been for the Act which 
laid a tax on pleasure-carriages. They may 
be seen depicted in more than one of the 
caricatures of the last century. 

Mr. Palmer is so well known as a student 
and illustrator of Norfolk antiquities that it is 
scarcely necessary for us to say that the book 
is well done. No pains have been spared to 
make it as perfect as possible, and, as almost 
every page is occupied with genealogical details, 
the labour spent must have been enormous, 
Wherever we have been able to test the state. 
ments made, we have found them strictly 
accurate. The only fault we can find—and 
that is a grave one—is that, in many cases, no 
references to authorities are given. This is 
exceedingly damaging toa book of this nature, 
and is most irritating to any one anxious to 
follow up any of the numerous threads of 
pedigree disclosed in his pages. 

There is probably no other book in the 
English language which contains such an 
immense mass of local detail. Mr. Palmer 
takes his reader down every street and every 
row, and discourses pleasantly as he goes along 
concerning the former occupants of the houses, 
their ancestors and their offspring. We have 
been much amused, not only by the facts he 
has given, but by his careful omission of all 
things which might hurt the feelings of the 
living, or damage the character of the dead. 
This is a precaution of which antiquaries 
are sometimes less heedful than good feeling 
requires. In one or two instances we think, 
however, that it has been carried a step too 
far. The manners of our forefathers receive 
quaint illustration in every chapter; and as the 
facts given are mostly taken from unprinted 
sources, they have a value of an entirely dif- 
ferent order from the stock anecdotes to be 
found in the popular compilations from which 
most of us gather the little we know as to 
the lives of our forefathers. 

In the first volume a new remedy for small- 
pox is given, which we commend to the serious 
attention of anti-vaccinators. In the account- 
book of the constable of Great Staughton, it 
seems, the following entries occur :— 

“1699. Pd. in charges, taking up a distracted 
woman, watching her, and whipping her next day, 
8s. 6d. 

“1710. Pd. Thos. Hawkiss for whipping 2 people 
yt had the small-pox, 8d.” 

Were these persons whipped for the purpose 
of healing their disorder, or had they done 
something which was considered likely to 
spread the disease among their neighbours? 
Knowing what we do of the strange notions 
yet prevalent as to the healing effects of tor- 
ture, we are inclined to think that the flogging 
was administered medicinally. In 1552, a 
Yarmouth man, John Harwarde, was indicted 
for permitting card-playing in his house. 
Borough magistrates and lords of manors 
were, in the sixteenth century, much troubled 
by the prevalence of this practice, which was 
considered evil, inasmuch as it diverted men 
from archery and other manly exercises. We 
have now before us a manorial court roll of 
the thirteenth of Elizabeth, in which is a 
memorandum of a fine of two shillings and 
fourpence inflicted upon a man because he 
permitted other persons’ servants to frequent his 
house. The steward of the court has written 
in the margin, in large characters, an account 
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of the manner in which these ill-conditioned 
people occupied themselves. It is on record 
that “ludebant apud cartas pictas.” In 1292, 
John atte Churchyard sustained great wrong 
at the hands of William de Walsyngham. 
This dishonest person, it seems, sold the com- 
plainant a false caul for sixpence. As a caul 
was well known to bea sure charm against 
death by drowning, Walsyngham was imperil- 
ing his victim’s life; so at least the authorities 
thought, for they sentenced the rogue “to 
have the pillory for*his falseness.” 

Antiquaries are loud in their complaints of 
the destruction of sepulchral memorials. People 
who are not antiquaries, but who have gained 
their knowledge of it from popular text books, 
put all such damage down to the seventeenth- 
century Puritans, who are popularly supposed 
to have visited every parish church throughout 
the length and breadth of the three kingdoms, 
and destroyed every memorial of the dead 
they could put their hands upon. A passage 
like the following, which relates to the church 
of Saint Nicholas, is worth quoting as a 
specimen of what has gone on within the last 
century in many other places beside Great 
Yarmouth :— 

‘**Sepulchral stones of the seventeenth century 
are rare, for the utilitarian churchwardens of a 
form+r generation sent a large number to New- 
castle to be turned into grindstones; and in 1796 
they disposed of a further quantity for 38/., and 
obtained 2s. 6d. for a stone figure.” 

At a point near the Theatre Gate existed 
until recently what was known as the middle 
well: from it the water was drawn by lowering 
a bucket suspended bya balanced pole. Wells 
furnished in this fashion were called “swape” 
wells in the north of England. Twenty years 
ago they were frequently to be seen in York- 
shire villages: but they have now nearly all been 
swept away. A twelfth-eentury English draw- 
ing of such a well may be seen in the British 
Museum (Cotton. MS. Nero, c. iv. fol. 17). 
They are still common in Anatolia and Egypt. 

It would be unjust to the author if we 
were to give our readers the impression that 
the whole of this ‘ Perlustration’ is taken up 
by pedigree matter and antiquarian gleanings. 
Mr. Palmer not unfrequently enlivens graver 
matters by stories, some of which are very 
good indeed. We most of us remember the 
anecdote told by the late Lord Lytton, of a 
teacher of languages who learned on the evening 
of one day the lesson which he had to impart 
to his pupils on the following morning. Here 
is One, which we believe to be exactly accurate, 
which is no unfair match for it. During the 
great war with France many foreign refugees 
landed at Yarmouth. Among them was the 
Marquis Spoleto. This nobleman took up 
his abode at Cambridge, and earned his living 
by teaching languages. ‘“‘Have you many 
pupils this term?’ said Macleane, afterwards 
principal of Brighton College. ‘ Vel, I have 
vone in Hebrew,’ was the reply. ‘I had no 
idea you knew Hebrew’ observed Macleane. 
‘Vel, no; not exactly,’ said the Italian; ‘but 
then, you see, we do not begin for vone five 
week.,’” 

Those who knew Yarmouth thirty years ago 
will be glad to have their memories refreshed 
as to John Short, “the Emperor of Boot- 
makers,” as he was called. He was one of 
the best-known characters in Yarmouth, and 
his fame among sporting men had spread 





throughout the Eastern counties. From the 
Thames to the Humber, his boots might be 
seen in every hunting-tield, and men going to 
foreign lands in pursuit of sport commonly 
took with them a reserve supply from the 
“Imperial” shop-board. Short was proud of 
his calling, of his customers, and of his town; 
and as he was a humorous person, overflowing 
with anecdote and good-humoured sarcasm, 
his shop was commonly full of company. 
“Mr, Frederick Burton once entered his shop, 
and asked Short whether his friend, Mr. Day, 
had been there. ‘Which of the Days?’ said 
the bookmaker. ‘I call him the Lords’ Day,’ 
said the inquirer, ‘because he is always talking 
of great people.’ ‘Nay,’ replied Short, ‘I 
know whom you mean; but, for the same 
reason, I call him the week Day.’” 

Notwithstanding the general accuracy of 
the work, we must needs express doubt as 
to the ages of some of the people mentioned 
therein. We should require strong evidence 
to compel us to believe that Serjeant Wright 
died in 1838, aged 110; or that Jane Grey 
had, in 1832, attained to 113 years. 

The first and second volumes are accurately 
printed ; but we have found a rather large 
crop of typographical errors in the third. 
The woodcuts in the text are, almost without 
exception, good; but of some of the full-page 
engravings little can be said. One or two of 
the portraits are about as bad as can well be. 








Through and Through the Tropics ; Thirty 
Thousand Miles of Travel in Polynesia, 
Australasia, andIndia. By Frank Vincent, 
Jun. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Mr. Frank VINceNT is a rapid traveller. 

He started from New York on October 24th, 

1869, for a voyage by sea to San Francisco, 

reached the latter city on the 12th of February ; 

spent some portion of the spring and summer 
in the Sandwich Islands, Australia, and 

Tasmania, and arrived at Calcutta in October 

1870. From Calcutta he went to the 

Himalayas and Darjeeling; thence to Patna, 

Benares, Allahabad, and other well-known 

towns in Upper India, as faras Delhi. Leaving 

Delhi again, he paid a visit to the Sikhs at 

Umritzur ; and fiuvally went down the Indus, 

and, vi@ Kurrachee, to Bombay. He was not 

long in getting overland by rail from Bombay 
to Madras ; and at Madras, on the 26th March, 

1871, he concluded his journeys, or at least 

so much of them as he has described in the 

book before us. Mr. Vincent makes the 
whole distance he travelled 30,000 miles, and, 
including the three months and a half con- 
sumed on board a sailing vessel from New 

York to San Francisco, he spent seventeen 

months over the trip. We learn from his 

Preface that it is the favourable reception 

accorded to a former work—‘The Land of 

the White Elephant’—which has led him 
thus to publish a second narrative of travels ; 
and also that a few of the chapters in the pre- 
sent volume originally appeared as magazine 
articles. This information tells us, in brief, 
the whole story of the book : some articles on 
the Sandwich Islands and the cities of Upper 

India have been reprinted and strung together ; 

an anonymous sketch from an Anglo-Indian 

periodical, published a quarter of a century 
ago, is utilized—as the author tells us—to 
form an additional chapter ; a tedious account, 





extracted from the author's diary, of the sea 
voyage to San Francisco, conveniently supplies 
forty opening pages out of the 298 which 
make up the book; and, finally, there is a 
chapter, headed ‘Last Days in India,’ to 
neatly close the volume, containing brief 
notices of Bombay, Madras, and one or two 
other places, the whole of which—though no 
doubt the genuine outcome of Mr. Vincent’s 
hurried experiences—might still have been 
compiled from any good guide-book without 
the trouble of going all the way to India to 
fetch the information. On the whole, no con- 
scientious critic can call this book a high-class 
narrative of travels. It is not given to every 
tourist who journeys over oft-trodden ground 
to produce an ‘Evthen’; but then Mr. 
Vincent, as far as we can judge, does not 
claim to have done more than compile a light 
popular volume, designed to while away the 
leisure of a casual reader. Ile is an American 
citizen, and it is probable that, though the 
edition before us bears the imprint of an 
English publisher, the author was really 
making a contribution to the railway-carriage 
literature of the United States. If this view 
be correct, and the book makes no pretension 
to first-class excellence, we are then ready to 
say all we can in its praise. The author has 
improved in his style ; he has got rid ofa good 
deal of the harshness, clumsiness, and fond- 
ness for abrupt parentheses which marred his 
former work ; he has not neglected to supply 
his readers with an index ; to every chapter is 
attached a usefully elaborated heading; while 
the typography, though not absolutely correct, 
yet does credit both to the printers’ and the 
publishers’ care. A few illustrations would 
have improved the book ; and especially it is 
to be regretted that one of the many extant 
sketches of the Taj at Agra was not inserted, 
so that some definite conception of that monu- 
ment might have been formed out of Mr. 
Vincent's minute descriptions. Few general 
readers—and it is to general readers that Mr. 
Vincent addresses himself—care to construct 
a mental image for themselves out of such 
passages as the following :— 

“ From the central sandstone platform, which is 
twelve feet in height, rises another terrace. ° 
This is perhaps twenty feet in height and 315 
feet square. In the centre stands the 
mausoleum . . octangular in shape, the 
sides being 130 feet long; the roof is about 
seventy feet from the terrace. The marble dome 
is seventy feet in diameter and 120 feet in 
height.” 

There is only one joke in the book; it is 
not a bad joke, and yet it is wholly unin- 
tentional. Mr. Frank Vincent, jun., having 
spent but three weeks in India, and those at 
Calcutta, and knowing nothing whatever of the 
natives or their languages, resolved to reach, 
if possible, Lhassa. Accordingly, without any 
further preparation, and obviously without in- 
quiry,—for had he inquired he would never 
have started on such an errand,—he hastened 
by rail and palankeen to Darjeeling, at the foot 
of the Himalayas, and there the European 
tea-planters and others soon told him that his 
plan of travelling to Lhassa was not feasible ;” 
that previous travellers and missionaries had 
all entered Thibet in disguise, and after first 
acquiring the Thibetan language; also that 
foreigners were “rigorously excluded, owing 
to the influence of the Chinese.” All this 
may be news to the American public: it is 
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not so to the average English reader. Did 
Mr. Vincent ever hear of Kosmo de Coros or 
the Abbé Huc? Dees he know that the 
Europeans who have reached Thibet, during 
the past fifty years, may be counted on one’s 
fingers ?—that some who tried to get there 
after months of patient labour and prepara- 
tion have been murdered in the attempt ? and 
that T. T. Cooper, laying his plans with the 
most careful foresight, has twice been turned 
back, in spite of almost unexampled courage, 
energy, and skill? Mr. Vincent refers again, 
on page 290, to this incident in his travels, 
and says, jauntingly, that “he unluckily missed 
seeing ” Thibet,—as if his failure had been a 
mere contre-temps,—as if he could have visited 
Lhassa but for some exceptional occurrence ! 
Mr. Vincent is fond of describing his inter- 
views with native potentates: we wonder what 
the Grand Lama would have thought of Mr. 
Vincent. 

There is nothing new in the volume—or at 
least we have not discovered anything new,— 
but still, as has been already indicated, it may 
serve to amuse an untravelled, idle man during 
a spare half-hour; we, however, recommend 
such a reader to use the index, and to pick 
out from that the more interesting passages. 
What, for example, is the good of telling the 
English public that “the chief interest of 
Cawnpore is due to its association with the 
terrible Indian Mutiny ;” that “ the monsoons 
are periodical winds which blow half the year 
from one quarter, and the other half from the 
opposite quarter ;” or of the vessel in which he 
sailed from New York, ‘‘that the captain 
had also a commodious office, opposite to 
which was the bath-room; from the saloon 
a door opened up a flight of stairs which led 
to the deck just in front of the wheel,” &c. 
“The saloon was handsomely furnished with 
Brussels carpet ;” “the captain’s office con- 
tained an assortment of scientific books and 
instruments,” &c. Mr. Vincent is surely 
not writing for the nursery. In another pas- 
sage we are favoured with a catalogue of 
twenty-eight books, which were perused by a 
fellow-passenger during the voyage. Who 
cares to know that Mr. Smith has read 
‘Jacob Faithful’ and ‘Dombey and Son’? 
These absurdities display a want of literary 
taste which Mr. Vincent must overcome if he 
ever wishes to attain excellence as an author. 








The Elements of Banking. By Henry Dun- 
ning Macleod, M.A. (Longmans & Co.) 
THE purpose of Mr. Macleod’s book, as he 
informs his readers, is to exhibit in the simplest 
language possible the mechanism of the great 
system of Credit Banking and the Foreign 
Exchanges, and to explain that the true 
method of controlling credit and the paper 
currency is by adjusting the Rate of Discount 
by the bullion in the Bank and the state of 
the Foreign Exchanges. Mr. Macleod pub- 
lished his opinions on these subjects as early 
as 1856. The present work re-affirms the 
statements then made, and to the latter por- 
tion of them no objection whatever can be 
raised. Mr. Macleod has approached his sub- 
ject from three different sides, and regards it 
under the different aspects in which it appears 
to the economist, the lawyer, and the prac- 
tical man. A work of this extent, which 
examines so many different branches of 





very difficult and intricate questions can, 
obviously, not be dealt with in its entirety 
within the short space which we are able to 
devote to it. We shall best do justice to Mr. 
Macleod by taking one or two of the leading 
points in his book, and by endeavouring to put 
these clearly before our readers. 

The meaning of the word “currency” and 
a definition of “credit” present two of these 
points on which Mr. Macleod has expressed 
his opinion very strongly ; and as he has com- 
bined his definitions of them, it will be best 
for us also to deal with them in the same 
manner. 


“We may enumerate,” according to Mr. Mac- 
leod, “the different species of currency, or circu- 
lating medium, as follows:—1, Coined Money: 
gold, silver, and copper. 2, The Paper Currency: 
promissory notes, bills of exchange, with all their 
varieties. 3, Simple Debts of all sorts not recorded 
on circulating paper: such as credits in bankers’ 
books, called deposits, book-debts of traders, and 
private debts between individuals. It is obvious 
that there is no distinction in principle between 
the two latter species. They each denote that a 
transfer of some sort has taken place, and are a 
title to future payment. As a matter of con- 
venience some of these are recorded on pieces of 
paper, but that does not alter their nature. It is 
certainly true that some of these descriptions of 
currency are more eligible and secure than others, 
and perform the same duties with different degrees 
of advantage. The metallic currency rests upon 
the credit of the State—that it is of the proper 
weight and fineness, and the universal readiness 
of people to receive it in return for services and 
products. Paper currency, in this country at 
least, rests entirely upon private credit, and is 
of all degrees of security, from a Bank of England 
note down to a private IO U. These different 
species of currency, therefore, though they may 
possess different degrees of circulating power, 
though they may be more or less eligible or secure, 
represent but one fundamental idea, Debt. From 
these considerations it follows that the amount of 
currency, or circulating medium, in any country is 
the sum of all the debts due to every individual in it 
—that is, all the money and credit in it.”—P. 27. 


We have preferred to give this statement 
in Mr. Macleod’s own words, lest in any way 
we should appear to have misrepresented him. 
We may admit that the paper currency, when 
redeemable in gold on demand, answers the 
purpose of a circulating medium, but about 
this point we must draw the line: it is abso- 
lutely impossible to include book debts and 
private debts in the circulating medium 
of the country. Holding these opinions on 
the nature of a circulating medium, Mr. Mac- 
leod proceeds to speak of credit in the follow- 
ing terms :— 


“But since credit is, as we have shown, ex- 
changeable property and a substitute for money, 
it is clear that it may be applied as well as money 
to bring new products into existence. The limits 
of it in this case will be exactly the same as those 
in the former case, namely, the power of the pro- 
ceeds of the work to redeem the credit. Asan 
example of such a creation or formation of a pro- 
duct we may take such a case as the following :— 
Suppose the corporation of a town wishes to build 
a market hall, but has not the ready cash to buy 
the materials, and pay the builder’s and workmen’s 
wages. It may be a matter of certainty that, if 
the market were once built, the stalls in it would 
be taken up immediately, and the rents received 
from them would liquidate the debt incurred in 
erecting it. But as the workmen cannot wait 
until that period, but require immediate cash to 
purchase necessaries, it is clear that, unless there 
is some method of providing ready money they 
cannot be employed. In such a case, they might 





borrow money on their bonds repayable at a future 
time. Now here we observe that these bonds are 
the erection of property. They are the right to de. 
mand a future payment, and are valuable exchange. 
able property, which may be bought and sold like 
anything else. In this case we observe there is an 
exchange. But the corporation need not borrow 
money. They might make their own obligations 
payable at a future date. And if these were made 
small enough, and were readily received by the 
dealers in the town, they might be used in the pay- 
ment of the workmen’s wages, and perform all the 
functions of a currency, and pe equivalent to money, 
Each of them is a new right created, and valuable 
property which is exchangeable, and, therefore, 
wealth by the definition. They would be quite as 
efficacious in producing, or forming, the market-ball 
as a real capital. And the market-hall itself would 
be capital, because it produces a profit. As the 
stalls were let and rent received for them, the bonds 
might be redeemed, and the debts cleared off, 
It is said that market-places have been built by 
adopting such a plan. This case shows the utter 
futility of the notion that credit cannot be «pplied 
to the formation of products, and here we see it 
was not based on any anterior operation.’—P. 135, 

Now, without disputing the fact that many 
great works have been carried out by corporate 
bodies, who have pledged their credit for the 
so doing, it is impossible to consider, as Mr. 
Macleod does, that such an operation is “an 
instance of the creation of a product by credit, 
and not merely the transfer of an existing 
product.” The corporation would have equally 
to repay those persons who had advanced 
money to it, whether their speculation in the 
supposed market-hall turned out a successful 
one orno. All that credit has done for the 
borrowers has been to enable them to borrow. 
Their credit has enabled them to obtain the 
use of, not to create, capital. This is a great 
advantage to them, but capital and credit 
remain after every such operation equally dis- 
tinct in fact as in theory. The proposition 
thus laid down is, therefore, inadmissible. 

Mr. Macleod’s book gives evidence of much 
reading and of much industry in the author. 
The preparation of the ‘Digest of the Law 
of Bills of Exchange, Bank Notes, &c.,’ to 
which he refers more than once in his pages, 
must have brought before his attention many 
points which have been of service to him in 
writing this book ; and it contains interesting 
information on the legal portions of the subject. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. Morray publishes Grote’s Letters on 
Switzerland with regard to the Sonderbund War, 
reprinted from the Spectators of many years ago. 
The most interesting thing in the book is a hitherto 
unpublished letter of Grote’s, in which he sums up 
the results of the war, andits bearing on European 
politics, and incidentally praises Lord Palmerston. 

WE have received an anonymous work, called 
Social Architecture, published by Mr. Samuel 
Tinsley. It is an attack on the existing scheme 
of Society, and a proposal for its re-construction 
upon a completely Communistic basis. It is not 
a book of much value to the student, for, on the 
one hand, it is not original, and does not contain 
any new or startling ideas, and, on the other hand, 
those who wish to understand the Communistic 
views, not of the author, but of older writers on 
the same side, should read the literature of 1848, 
sede - more purely speculative early Socialistic 


THE growing interest in Celtic literature is an 
encouraging sign of the times; and Mr. Matthew 
Arnold may fairly find some ground for satisfaction 
in the thought that, as regards England, he has 
contributed not a little to arouse us to a sense of 
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what we have left undone in this important depart- 
ment of knowledge. Through the spirit of routine 
dominant at our universities, Celtic studies have 
been hitherto strangely neglected in this island, 
which ought to be their home and centre; an 
English student has been compelled to sit at the 
feet of a German professor, if he desired something 
more than a mere amateur’s acquaintance with a 
subject which has long ceased to be matter for 
amateur treatment. Now that this reproach is to 
be removed by the foundation of a Celtic chair at 
Edinburgh, and possibly at Oxford also, we may 
surely hope for better things; more especially as 
even France has found means to start a Revue 
Celtique which has, and deserves, the support of 
the most distinguished scholars in France and 
elsewhere. The Celtic Magazine, the first number 


of which lies before us, has little in common with 


its Parisian contemporary, though M. Gaidoz has 
been sufficiently good natured to send the editors 
a word of fraternal greeting from the Rue de 
Richelieu. A magazine is at best but a magazine ; 
and this magazine is one published at Inverness. 
Literary trifles in Gaelic or English, such as figure 
in the Poets’ Corner of a country newspaper ; 
“Highland Notes and Comments,” 1.¢., gossip for 
the most part on points of hardly local interest ; 
a plea for planting trees in the Highlands (by Mr. 
C. Fraser-Mackenzie),—matter of this sort cannot 
give a periodical a raison détre, or enable it to 
find readers at any distance from Inverness, And 
we fear that even Prof. Blackie’s charming poem 
“from the Gaelic” will not avail much, when a 
magazine opens with a “Defence of Ossian ” from 
the well-worn pen of Mr. G. Gilfillan. Let us 
hasten to state, however, that Mr. J. F. Campbell, 
of Islay, contributes a short but weighty paper on 
“Qssianic Controversy”; and that Dr. A, Clerk 
furnishes a carefully considered reply, arguing 
that, “in the present state of our knowledge,” 
Macpherson must still be deemed, what he professed 
to be, the translator of a Gaelic original. If we 
are inclined to wish for more of this kind, we 
must remember the difficulty of finding room for 
history and serious literature in a journal the con- 
ductors of which have spread their net over such 
a wide fishing-ground. A magazine which ranges 
from Ossian to Hypothec, which undertakes to 
deal not only with the literature of the Celtic 
races, but also with all questions affecting the 
landlords, tenants, and commerce of the High- 
lands, as well as to supply biographical sketches 
of eminent Celts at home and abroad, with “all 
the old legends connected with the Highlands,” 
and a serial Highland story from month to month 
thrown in as a make-weight—a magazine with such 
a formidable programme must surely expand be- 
yond its present modest limit of thirty-four pages 
octavo. But when it has attained its normal pro- 
portions we fear that the whole world will hardly 
contain a year’s issue. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Theology. 
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‘ FESTUS’ AND RECENT POETRY. 

ALtow me to thank Mr. Theodore Watts for 
the exceedingly gratifying terms in which (ina 
communication bearing the above title in your 
number of the Ist of April) he refers to me gene- 
rally. I would, at the same time, ask your per- 
mission to reply to one or two of his details. 

1. Mr. Watts thinks that I was mistaken in 
saying “‘ at the present day ‘Festus’ is little read ”; 
and he is “quite sure that I had simply forgotten the 
number of editions into which ‘Festus’ has, even in 
theserun-and-read days, passed.” Here Mr. Wattsis 
in error. Before writing about ‘Festus, I pur- 
chased, in the summer of 1875, the then (and per- 
haps still) last edition of that poem. It is the 
ninth edition, and is dated 1872, so that we see 
that, at the end of about three years, an edition 
still remained on sale. The number of editions, 
nine, shows of course that ‘ Festus’ has, at some 
time or other, been much read ; but that I never 
denied ; indeed, what I said fully implied it. The 
total of editions does not disprove the assertion 
that “at the present day ‘ Festus’ is little read”; 
for it might be that, out of the total of nine, very 
few editions appertain to recent years. However, 
this, as I now find, is not actually the fact: the 
successive editions are distributed with tolerable 
regularity over the years from 1839 onwards, and 
three have appeared since 1863. I am glad to 
note the other statements made by Mr. Watts, 
indicating that now also ‘Festus’ is more widely 
read than I had supposed, for it is a poem that I 
sincerely admire, 

2. Mr. Watts says,— Let me remind Mr. W. 
M. Rossetti that . . . . if there is one poet who, 
preceding him, had any influence upon Dobell, it 
is assuredly Mr. Bailey.” But this is the very 
fact of which I had already “reminded” the 
readers of Macmillan’s Magazine. I wrote :—“It 
is apparent that Mr. Bailey had a good deal to do 
with the genesis of the Spasmodic School ; ‘ Festus’ 

. must have pioneered .... Dobell into the 
magniloquent hysteria of ‘ Balder.’” 

3. Mr. Watts corrects a provoking mistake of 
mine in saying that ‘ Festus’ was first published 
in 1833 ; the correct date is 1839. I cannot now 
account for the mistake, for I know that, before 
writing, I referred to the dedication of ‘ Festus’ to 
guide me as to the date, and that dedication stands 
dated “ 1839.” W. M. Rosser. 








ANNE BOLEYN. 
I uAVE now given Mr. Dixon fair time to 
justify his strong censure of Mr. Brewer, on the 
two points on which he specially impugned his 





accuracy. Yet on these two points he made no 
reply at all in his first letter, while in the second 
he feebly attempts to justify himself only on one 
of them. And, after all, what he has to say on 
this one point is virtually to give up the ground 
which he had before assumed. On both points, 
indeed, he has been gradually lessening his tone, 
and trying to draw off attention by attacks in 
other quarters. At first he declared the contrary 
of Mr, Brewer’s statements to be quite conclusively 
established, “beyond the reach of inference,” and 
as certain as if warranted by a parish register. 
Yet when I showed that on both these points 
Mr. Brewer was right and Mr. Dixon wrong, he 
fell back on other accusations, declaring these 
were not such gross inaccuracies after all. And 
now he confesses that, with regard to one of them, 
the authorities on which he relied may be right 
or they may be wrong; “but the defamer of Lady 
Elizabeth ”—this is Mr. Dixon’s elegant name for 
Prof. Brewer—“ must prove them to be wrong 
without a doubt before his defamation can be 
heard in any honourable court.” 

Did I exaggerate when I said that Mr. Dixon 
always preferred modern authorities to ancient 
ones? A date in the Howard Memorials may be 
wrong, but it must be proved “ without a doubt” 
to be wrong before it can be assumed as false. 
On the other hand, a date in Camden’s ‘ Annals’ 
requires no disproof at all; it must be proved 
without a doubt to be right before it can be 
assumed as true. An ancient MS. may say that 
it was not Lady Boleyn but her sister Muriel that 
died in 1512; but “the Howard family,” forsooth, 
“rejected that evidence” when Mr. Henry Howard 
compiled their ‘Memorials’ in 1836. Does Mr. 
Dixon know that they ever looked at that evidence? 
And if they did deliberately “reject” it, is every 
one else bound to reject it also, without knowing 
anything of their reasons? 

It is really a little too preposterous to answer 
such reasoning gravely. But if any confirmation is 
necessary to a case which is strong already, let 
me state that the extract touching Lady Boleyn’s 
funeral is one of a series of consecutive entries in 
chronological order, written in a rough, careless 
hand on tue back of a letter which has been 
inserted in the volume. Both the handwriting of 
these entries and that of the address of the letter 
appear to be of the sixteenth century; and the 
person to whom the letter is directed can, more- 
over, be identified. The address, indeed, is 
simply to a certain William Colbarne at Black- 
friars; but there can be no doubt that he is the 
person who was appointed Rougedragon Pur- 
suivant in 1553, and York Herald in 1565, 
He died in 1567. In another part of the 
volume, again, is a fairly-written account of the 
death and funeral of Lady Muriel, in 1512. The 
handwriting of this also is evidently of Henry 
the Eighth’s time; and here it is distinctly stated 
that Lady Elizabeth Boleyn attended her sister’s 
funeral. Whether these facts are sufficient to 

rove the case “without a doubt” to Mr. Dixon 
do = know; but I think they will satisfy most 
e. 

As to the strange exception taken by Mr. 
Dixon against Camden’s authority for the date 
1507, he might just as well have said that it was 
a misprint, and defied Mr. Brewer to prove the 
contrary. The date is actually there, and even if 
Camden himself be not responsible for it (as Mr. 
Dixon supposes, without the slightest ground for 
saying = still somebody must have put it there, 
who believed that he had access to good sources 
of information ; and, till its accuracy is disproved, 
it ought to be accepted. Why a marginal note 
is not to be trusted, when there is nothing to con- 
tradict it, I altogether fail to understand. As for 
Mr. Dixon’s argument, that it was omitted in the 
second edition, he might just as well on 
accuracy of a marginal note in his family Bible 
because he possesses another Bible in which there 
? fewer marginal notes, or perhaps mone 
at 

But I hasten to redeem my pledge, and examine 
a few more of Mr. Dixon’s charges. I certainly 
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do not propose to deal with them all ; for, as I 
have already explained, I am nowise called upon 
to take up every specific challenge he may throw 
out against Mr. Brewer’s accuracy, and, after the 
specimens already given of Mr. Dixon’s peculiar 
style of criticism, I think a very few more ought 
to be sufficient. 

In his first letter to you, he has certainly prac- 
tised very great self-denial, for, with the sole 
exception of Carte, he has not quoted a single 
modern authority at all. He says himself that he 
has only dealt “with one division of [Mr. 
Brewer’s] work—that relating to Anne Boleyn; 
and in that division with only one section—that 
in which the statements are at variance with the 
printed Calendar.” Thus he now tries Mr. 
Prewer's trustworthiness as an exponent of history 
only by State Papers written in Henry the Eighth’s 
reign, and, even when thus restricted in his 
inquiry, he has succeeded in finding Mr, Brewer 
gnilty of very serious errors. What might have 
been the result if he had extended the scope of 
his investigation, bringing into the field his 
County Histories, his modern Peerages and Baron- 
ages, his Miss Stricklands and Miss Reillys 
and Miss Neilsons,—I protest I almost shudder 
to think. 

It is bad enough, certainly, that he has dis- 
ccvered in Mr. Brewer a mind akin to that of 
Sanders the Jesuit, bent on dimaging, to the 
utmost of his power, the good repute, the high 
birth, the royal blood, and the saintly qualities 
besides, of all the Boleyn family. What could 
possibly show a worse spirit in the editor of a 
Calendar than to speak of Anne Boleyn’s father as 
“a commoner of no distinction and of little 
wealth”? Thus it is that “ Mr. Brewer begins 
his calumnies ” in the face of a host of documents 
in his own Calendar, showing that Sir Thomas 
Boleyn was appointed at various times Commis- 
sioner of the Peace for Kent, Suffolk, and Norfolk, 
Ambassador to the Emperor, and Commissioner 
for the Holy League, besides being owner of 
various manors, having claims on various earl- 
doms, and marrying a daughter of ‘‘the Great 
Duke of Norfolk.” And really I do not know 
what is to be said in extenuation of such shameful 
aspersions, unless we try to ascertain the sense in 
which the expression was used by Mr. Brewer 
himself. For I find, on looking at the passage 
quoted as it stands in the Introduction, that 
Mr. Brewer was talking of Sir Thomas Boleyn as 
he was at the time of his marriage, not as he many 
years afterwards became when, no doubt, he did 
succeed to the possession of manors, and was sent 
on embassies and placed on the commission of the 

ace. 

But Mr. Brewer’s perversity, it seems, is such 
that he is not afraid to call Sir Thomas Boleyn a 
commoner, even in the year 1525, when, as we 
read in the Introduction, “He alone, of all the 
commoners of England, was made a baron at the 
creation of the Duke of Richmond.” Well, really 
—except that Mr. Brewer here is in perfect har- 
mony with all the modern authorities—this does 
seem an error that he ought to be ashamed of. 
Yet from Mr. Dixon’s point of view, surely 
something might be urged in palliation of 
the enormity, for the only evidence that he was 
not a commoner at that time is a letter written 
two years before, and, therefore, quite contempo- 
rary with Sir Thomas Boleyn himself. In that 
letter, written in Apri], 1523, it is stated that Sir 
Thomas Boleyn and some others have been made 
barons and summoned by writ to Parliament. That 
Mr. Brewer should have noted this letter in his 
Calendar, and yet have spoken of Sir Thomas as 
a commoner in 1525, seems very strange indeed, 
But perhaps Mr. Brewer, without entirely trusting 
modern authorities, thinks letter-writers in those 
days occasionally made mistakes and reported 
false news, as they sometimes do even now. Cer- 
tainly there is very little confirmation of the 
report in that letter to be found elsewhere, 

- and I shall show presently that it is wrong in 
point of fact. 

There are, however, no less than three other 





fallacies pointed out by Mr. Dixon in this one 
short sentence of Mr. Brewer's Introduction :— 

1. “ Healone, of all the commoners of England,” 
says Mr. Brewer, “was made a baron.” This is 
wrong, says Mr. Dixon. “In the printed Calendar 
we find a long list of promotions.” True, but 
then they are promotions in the peerage, or of 
a nobleman’s son, like Henry Brandon, to another 
peerage. Mr. Brewer is quite right, if Sir Thomas 
Boleyn was a commoner, that he was the only 
commoner made a peer. 

2. “Boleyn was not made a peer,” says Mr. 
Dixon, as if answering a misstatement of Mr. 
Brewer in the above sentence, “from any con- 
nexion with the King’s son, but for eminent 
services abroad.” But Mr. Brewer does not even 
insinuate that it was from apy connexion with 
the King’s son. He simply states the fact of 
Boleyn’s elevation to the peerage, and the occasion 
when it took place. 

3. “Boleyn was not made a peer as Baron 
Rochford. The title by which he was called to 
the Lords was that of Lord Boleyn.” Here at 
last Mr. Dixon seems to have hit a blot. “ Lord 
Bulleyne,” says a heraldic MS., “was created 
Viscount Rochford” in 1525. This is the one 
single authority bearing out the statement in the 
letter above referred to that he was made a lord 
in 1523, Yet it may be questioned, even here, 
whether the word “lord” is not used rather 
loosely. In the Duke of Richmond’s two patents 
of creation as Earl of Nottingham and Duke of 
Richmond, which are dated 18th of June, 1525, 
the name of Sir Thomas Boleyn occurs as a 
witness, not among the barons, but after them, 
among the knights; so that it would appear he was 
up to that time, as Mr. Brewer calls him, a com- 
moner. Mr. Brewer, however, it must be owned, 
should have stated, not that he was made a baron, 
but that he was made a viscount ; so I trust the 
readers of the Introduction will henceforth be 
on their guard against Jesuitical insinuations de- 
rogatory to Sir Thomas Boleyn’s dignity. To this 
it must be added that there is a dreadful state- 
ment by Mr. Brewer, very justly reproved by Mr. 
Dixon, that Anne Boleyn had no royal blood in her 
veins, whereas it appears that she was descended 
in two different ways from King Edward the First. 
And here again, I suspect, we cannot vindicate 
Mr. Brewer's words in any other sense than that 
in which he used them himself; for I find, on 
turning to the passage, that his statement has 
reference to a dispensation to remove impediments 
to the marriage between Anne Boleyn and the 
King. Mr. Brewer asks what these impediments 
could be? Anne “had neither royal blood in her 
veins, nor,” &c. Of course, what Mr. Brewer 
meant was that she was not so nearly allied in 
blood as to require adispensation. But it is clear 
that if he do not speak by the card he will get 
no peace from Mr. Dixon. 

I am sorry to say, however, that Mr. Dixon 
himself, though I trust he is sound in the faith and 
does not “regret the Reformation,” as he tells us 
elsewhere that Mr. Brewer does,—even he is 
guilty of lowering the prestige of the Boleyn 
family, for his next allegation is that Mary Boleyn 
did not marry a knight, as Mr. Brewer alleges. 
“ Mary’s husband,” he says, “ was not Sir William 
Carey, but Sir William’s kinsman. The printed 
Calendar mentions him continually as Mr. Carey 
—young Mr. Carey—Mr. Carey of the Court, and 
the like; but the husband of Mary Boleyn re- 
ceived no titular honours from the King. ...To 
the last moment of his life, William Carey is called 
Mr, Carey in the printed Calendar. ‘ Mr. Carey 
is dead.’ — Calendar, iv. 1932.” Does not Mr. 
Dixon know that knights were quite as frequently 
called “ Mr.” as “Sir” in those days? He ought 
really to take care lest some other friend of Pro- 
testantism and the Boleyns look as coldly upon 
him as Mr. Newdegate does upon Mr. Whalley. 

I hope that I have now done full justice to the 
Boleyn family as far as blood and lineage go. 
With regard to their moral character, especially 
that of Anne herself, I would rather not have said 
aword. But I really think, if Mr. Dixon wishes 





to present it in a more favourable aspect than Mr 
Brewer has done, he had better not attribute quit, 
so much importance to the words of one whom hy 
calls “ Mr. Brewer's idol, Cardinal Wolsey.” My 
Brewer is by no means insensible to the mom] 
blemishes in Wolsey’s character, and that Wolse 
as the King’s agent in trying to make out a cay 
for the Pope to grant a dispensation for the may. 
riage, should have talked of Anne’s “ purity of 
life, maidenly and womanly pudicity,” Xc., is , 
testimony worth absolutely nothing as evidence of 
the fact. Mr. Dixon’s bold denial that Anne 
Boleyn ever permitted the King to use undy 
familiarity with her is absolutely inconsistent with 
the language of the notorious love-letters, 

And now I must call attention to one misstate. 
ment of Mr. Dixon’s, on which he founds two 
further charges of inaccuracy. Of a certain letter 
of King Henry to Anne Boleyn, in which he offers 
to make her his only mistress (I will not dispute 
with Mr. Dixon the moral character of this pro. 
posal), Mr. Dixon tells your readers that it “jg 
dated, by Mr. Brewer, July, 1527.” The fact is, 
that Mr. Brewer has not dated it at all, but; as he 
was obliged to insert it somewhere in the Calendar, 
he has placed it, and three other letters of the 
series, just after a letter of Wolsey, dated 1st of 
July, 1527, touching the best way of invalidating 
the marriage with Catherine, that the student may 
use the dated letter as a guide in the chronology, 
Mr. Brewer does not even mean to insinuate that 
the King’s letter was written in July, but leaves the 
reader to form whatever opinion he thinks fit; 
and he has cautioned his readers repeatedly, in his 
Introduction, against assuming that the place of 
an undated letter in his Calendar necessarily in- 
dicates the real time that it was written. Nay, 
he has especially pointed out in a footnote (In- 
troduction, p. 380) that this very letter is, in all 
probability, earlier than the year 1527, though 
how much earlier he cannot say. Yet not only 
does Mr. Dixon affirm that Mr. Brewer dates this 
letter, but accuses him of gross ignorance on two 
points—for what he says and suggests as possible, 
not in the year 1527, but at the time the letter 
was written. 

But I must really refrain from extending this 
letter further. There are several other points 
mentioned in Mr. Dixon’s communications which 
the reader of the Introduction will easily perceive 
are mere perversions of Mr. Brewer’s meaning, 
like those I have already shown. There is also, 
let me add, just one point besides the grade of 
Sir Thomas Boleyn’s peerage in which Mr. Dixon 
has detected a real slip. Mr. Brewer has spoken 
of Sir Piers Butler where he should have spoken 
of Sir Piers Butler’s son. In an Introduction of 
666 pages, upon a very difficult and intricate sub- 
ject, Mr. Dixon has found just so much amount of 
error. I wish him joy of his discovery. 

Of one thing, however, I certainly cannot wish 
him joy. The repetition of the words “ slander’ 
and “calumnies” flung at Mr. Brewer's head,— 
the suggestion, twice distinctly made, that he wa 
wilfully perverting history when he wrote his Ir 
troduction, and that his sole object in making 
Mary Boleyn the elder sister was “that she may 
have time to play concubine before Anne comes 0 
the scene,”—are quite unworthy of an honourable 
controversialist. Mr. Brewer’s own high character 
is his best defence against insinuations which only 
fall back upon their author. Whoever reads Mr 
Brewer’s Introduction for himself will see that be 
writes history in the way that might be e 
of a clergyman and a gentleman, passing ligh' 
over those facts which cannot be concealed 
which modesty would rather have omitted. Itis 
Mr. Dixon who parades them to no purpose. 

JAMES GAIRDNER. 


In the discussion regarding the time of the 
death of Anne Boleyn’s mother, it has not, I think, 
been noticed that, in a French account (seemingly 
by an eye-witness) of the entry and coronation d 
Anne, her mother is said to have attended het. 
The words of the writer of the account at 
these :—“ Aprés venoit un cheriot couvert de drap 
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or, avec son equipage de mesme. Adit cheriot 
estoient seulement Madame de Norfort, belle mére 
du Sieur de Norfort, et la mére de la Royne.” 

e account occupies nearly four pages, and was 
published in 1619, in Camusat’s ‘ Meslanges His- 
foriques.” It contains some curious details, 
“ Mastre Caro (Carew), Grand Ecuyer,” is said to 
have broken his lances well in the tournament 
which followed the coronation. 

The French account is quoted by M. Audin in 
his ‘Life of Henry the Eighth’; but he omits the 
line which says that the Queen’s mother was with 
the Duchess of Norfolk, possibly because he had 
in a previous page relied on the Howard Memoirs 
for her death many years before. 

Hall, in his ‘ Chronicle,’ says that the second per- 
son in the chariot was the old Marchioness of 
Dorset. 

The testimony of the Englishman ought to be 
the better. But his account may have been ex 
relatione, whereas the Frenchman seems from cer- 
tain phrases to have been a spectator. If the 
second lady had been a second wife of the Queen’s 
father, the writer would have distinguished her as 
he distinguished the other lady. If the Queen’s 
father had then no wife living, the fact would 
have been so notorious, that the writer could not 
have thought, and could hardly have been told, 
that the lady in question was the Queen’s Mother. 

ALFRED J. Horwoop, 





Bottesford Manor, Brigg, April 9, 1876. 

I HAVE no wish to come forward as a free-lance 
to help either Mr. Gairdner or Mr. Dixon, but in 
the interest of historical knowledge and literary 
truth, I must beg of you to permit me to remark 
that Mr. Dixon is most undoubtedly in error 
when he says that the marginal notes in our old 
books are not the work of the author, but of the 
printer. His words are,—‘‘ Marginal notes are not 
text. Such notes are printer’s work, rather than 
author's work. No writer is responsible for head- 
lines, marginal notes, and tables of contents,” 
This is very sweeping. How far it may be true 
about modern books, I can but guess. That it is 
true of some few I have no manner of doubt, but 
I think I could point out not a few works by 
living authors where every word in the volumes 
is authors’ work as well as printers’. With 
regard to sixteenth and seventeenth century 
literature, both English and foreign (so far as I 
am acquainted with it) there cannot be a doubt 
that the marginal notes are an integral part of the 
text. In many cases they help to make up the 
sense, and the text would often be incomplete, 
sometimes unintelligible, indeed, without them. 
If Mr. Dixon wishes to see this proved to de- 
monstration, let him examine ‘The Workes of Sir 
Thomas More,’ 1557, North’s ‘Plutarch, Burton’s 
‘Anatomy of Melancholy, John Vicar’s ‘Jehovah 
Jireh,’ or Dugdale’s ‘ View of the late Troubles.’ 

EDWARD PEACOCK. 








Literary Gossip. 

We are happy to hear that every facility 
continues to be afforded at the Vatican to the 
Public Records Office, which, through the gene- 
rous interposition of Cardinal Manning, ob- 
tained, as we mentioned some time ago, 
permission to examine the documents re- 
lating to English History preserved in the 
Papal Archives. The agent employed by the 
Records Office has forwarded to London copies 
of some most valuable documents. 

Somz hopes have been entertained that this 
year we should have seen the commencement 
of the new wing of the Records Office, which 
18 to run southwards, in a line nearly parallel 
with Fetter Lane. The Treasury, however, 
finding the estimates for ’76-77, attaining such 
large figures, have deferred the matter for 
another twelve months. 


Tue public will be glad to hear that Shak- 


speare’s estate of New Place, at Stratford-on- 
Avon, has been formally handed over, by Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps, to the Corporation of that 
town. The conveyance was executed on 
Saturday last. In addition to the volume we 
mentioned some weeks back, Mr. Phillipps 
has printed privately a list of his “study 
books,” a most interesting contribution to 
Shakspearean bibliography. 

‘Houmpays in Tyrol: Kufstein, Kloben- 
stein, and Paneveggio,’ is the title of a new 
book of foreign travel by Mr. Walter White, 
which will shortly be ready for the printer. 


Tue account of the Sladen and Browne's 
missions to Burmah and Western China, given 
by Dr. Anderson in his recently published 
work, ‘Mandalay and Momien,’ is, we are 
glad to learn, to be supplemented by the pub- 
lication of Mr. Margary’s Journal, kept to 
within a few days of his tragic end. The 
publishers, Messrs. Macmillan & Co., will 
bring out this book during the present season. 


Mr. Moens, whose name became known 
some years ago through his being taken 
captive by brigands in Italy, has written an 
account of a voyage in his steam yacht, the 
Ytene, through France and Belgium, by river 
and canal, which will be shortly published by 
Messrs. Hurst & Blackett. The same firm 
have inthe press a new novel by Mrs. Oli- 
phant, entitled ‘Phebe Junion, a Last 
Chronicle of Carlingford,’ in three volumes, 
and ‘ Hearts or Coronets,’ a novel by Miss 
Alice King, the author of ‘Queen of Herself,’ 
&e. 

Tue Atheneum Club lately elected, under 
its special rules, Mr. Alma Tadema, M. Otto 
Goldschmidt, Mr. J. R. Green, the author of 
the ‘Short History of the English People,’ 
and the Rev. A. H. Sayce, the Assyrian 
scholar. The same compliment has been 
offered by the committee to Sir Garnet 
Wolseley. 

Tue St. James's Magazine for May will con- 
tain an original dramatic scene by Barry 
Cornwall, entitled, ‘Gabriello and Adriana.’ 
It is founded on the sixth novel told on the 
Fourth Day in the ‘Decameron.’ The same 
number of the magazine will contain a 
humorous poem by Leigh Hunt, entitled, 
‘ The Cardinal’s Dance.’ 

Tue Manchester Literary Club, as we hear 
from the Manchester City Press, has in the 
printer’s hands a list of Lancashire authors 
which has been more than two years in pre- 
paration. It is stated that 570 names appear, 
from letter A to F, and it is presumed that the 
entire number of names will reach nearly 
1,500. This says much for the literature of 
the county. 

Mr, ALEXANDER B. Grosart proposes to 
issue to the members of the Spenser Society 
editions of Samuel Daniel, of Spenser, and of 
other writers, uniform in size and appearance 
with the Society’s publications. 

Sm Geo. JEssEx’s recent order limiting the 
Introductions to the Calendars prepared under 
his directions to fifty pages each, in the ab- 
sence of special permission to the contrary, 
was the subject’ of some comment at the meet- 
ing of the Society of Antiquaries last week, 
and most of the speakers expressed a strong 
sense of the value of the Prefaces as a help 





to the study of the documents catalogued. 


Messrs, A. & C. Biack are going to add 
another to their many editions of the Waverley 
Novels, a library edition in twenty - five 
monthly volumes. Each volume contains an 
entire novel, and will be illustrated with steel 
engravings. 

Mr. N. B. Dennys, whose work on the 
Canton vernacular we noticed last August, has 
a volume in the press on ‘The Folk-Lore of 
China, and its Affinities with that of the Aryan 
and Semitic Races.’ 


Messrs. Macmittan & Co. have in the 
press a volume on ‘Salvation Here and Here- 
after,’ by the author of ‘ Constantia,’ a novel 
of Scotch and Australian clerical life, which 
came out in Good Words last year, and has 
since been republished under the title of ‘ Lady 
Hetty.’ 

Mr. Bensamin Moran, United States 
Minister at Lisbon, has asked of the Secre- 
tary of the Academy of Fine Arts information 
and particulars respecting the life and services 
of Senhor José da Costa Sequeira, who was an 
architect and professor of that institution. 
He is now dead, but was some time honorary 
member of the Old Massachusetts Historic 
Society, and of the American Society of Arts 
and Sciences. The Secretary of these insti- 
tutions, Mr. R. C. Winthrop, once senator of 
Massachusetts and Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, wrote for this information, 
as it is wished to add the biography of 
Senhor Sequeira to those of other illustrious 
foreign associates. 

Mr. James Prerce calls our attention to the 
fact, that Problem 565 in his book, reviewed 
in the Atheneum of April Ist, can only be 
solved in the way suggested in his book. 

A story, entitled ‘Jan, the Child of the 
Windmill,’ by Mrs. Ewing (daughter of the 
late Mrs. Alfred Gatty), already well known 
as a writer for young people, will appear in a 
few days. 

THE Rev. J. H. Lupton, sur-master of 
St. Paul’s School, has, for some ten years past, 
devoted much of his time to the editing of 
sundry MS. treatises left by Dr. John Colet, 
the celebrated Dean of St. Paul’s, and fuunder 
of St. Paul’s School. Four of these, contain- 
ing his lectures on the Epistle to the Romans, 
2 Corinthians, and other theological works, have 
already appeared, and a fifth, containing all the 
remaining unpublished works, including some 
interesting letters on the Mosaic account of 
the Creation, will very shortly be published by 
Messrs, Bell & Sons. 

Tue Foreign Office have now an opportunity 
of removing Mr. W. G. Palgrave, the Oriental 
scholar, from his exile at St. Thomas, in the 
West Indies, as the Consulate at Smyrna is 
vacant. Mr. Palgrave has not yet succeeded 
in teaching much Arabic or Turkish to the 
negroes during his western banishment. 

TuE ‘History of Early Scottish Printing,’ 
just commenced in the Printer’s Register, and 
written by Mr. Robert Dickson, F.S.A., Scot., 
is said to be the first history of the typographic 
art in Scotland which has yet been published. 
Mr. Blades’s ‘Bibliotheca Typographica’ will 
be completed in June, and then published in 
a separate form. 

Last month, Mr. James Thomas Hackett, a 
native of the South of Ireland, died suddenly at 





the age of seventy-one. Latterly he was railway 
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correspondent to the Times, and had been for 
nearly forty years sub-editor of [erapath’s 
Journal. To it he contributed some vyalu- 
able statistical tables, and John Herapath, the 
mathematician, left him a legacy. In early life 
Mr. Hackett was a surveyor, and was not only 
aman of practical attainments and the author 
of some professional papers more than a 
generation ago, but he possessed respectable 
mathematical knowledge. It was this which led 
him, fifty years since,—about the time of the 
formation of the London Phrenological 
Society, — into the London Astrological 
Society, of which he was Secretary. In 
this body several earnest students were 
brought together, with the tacit approval of 
greater men. It was considered that the 
ancient science might have been liable to error 
from want of knowledge of Uranus and the 
four asteroids, and it was the object of the 
Society to ascertain the nature of such pertur- 
bations. The dissensions which affected 
Sidrophel also afflicted the Society at the 
moment, as it was considered, of success. 
Zadkiel was most hopeful. The survivors 
were, however, doomed to discomfiture by 
the discovery of Neptune and of scores 
of asteroids. Mr. Hackett was a man 
of sober mind and much esteemed, and few 
knew that he was the last survivor of the 
Astrological Society. He had, too, become 
more devout as a Roman Catholic, and 
eschewed the prohibited art. He was of 
opinion that no Astronomer-Royal had ever 
lived who had cast a horoscope. He most 
likely left behind him a large collection of the 
observations he had recorded as to curious 
coincidences of dates and fortunes in members 
of families, and which in some cases are 
strange results of the law of probabilities. 

Baron TAvUcHNITz writes :— 

“The notice in the last number of the A the- 
neum of the English translation of the ‘Geiger 
Wally,’ by Frau von Hillern, requires some little 
correction. The only English version published 
with the sanction of the author, and for which she 
received any remuneration, is that published in 
the Tauchnitz German Series, Unfortunately an 
error in the necessary formalities to secure her 
rights enabled Lady Wallace to take advantage 
of this fact, and to publish another English trans- 
lation. That in the Tauchnitz Series is by the 
gifted author of ‘ My Little Lady’ and her sister.” 


AT a meeting on March 26th, M. Barbier 
de Meynard was selected to succeed M. Mohl 
in the chair of Persian, at the Collége de 
France, by a large majority. 

M. Garctn DE Tassy has been elected head 
of a commission for the publication of the 
works of the late M. Doudart de Lagrée on 
Central Indo-China, 








SCIENCE 
Geology for Students and General Readers. 
By A. H. Green, M.A. (Daldy, Isbister 
& Co.) 
Ir the science of Geology is, as Professor 
Green states it to be, so all-comprehensive, 
“‘that few, if any, men can hope thoroughly 
to master the whole of it,” we cannot under- 
stand why he has been induced to bestow so 
large an amount of labour—as he evidently 
has done—on the production of the first part 
of what promises to be a fairly good book. 
Geology is, really, one of the most clearly 









defined of the Natural Sciences. It is true, 
geology may advance to the solution of pro- 
blems which will require, for their full investi- 
gation, the aid of several of the collateral 
divisions of other sciences. Inorganic che- 
mistry and physics may, under some circum- 
stances, be regarded as essential aids to the 
ultimate solution of some geological problems. 
Still, geology should be restricted to signify 
that division of Natural Science which in- 
vestigates the order of the arrangement of the 
existing crust of the earth, and the inferences 
to be drawn therefrom. It exists, with very 
distinct aims and ends—and, certainly, for the 
“student and general reader,” this should 
be distinctly kept in view. 

Dr. Wollaston wrote, indeed, in his ‘ Varieties 
of Species,'—‘ The geologist who would in- 
terpret the grand phenomena of the earth’s 
crust, apart from statical and dynamical know- 
ledge, and without the help which the chemist, 
mineralogist, zoologist, and botanist can 
afford him, stands a fair chance of leaving his 
problems unsolved.” This passage, which is 
strictly true, may «ppear, on the first perusal, 
to support Prof. Green’s introductory para- 
graph, but it must be remembered that Wol- 
Jaston was thinking of the philosopher who, 
advancing beyond the labours of the pure 
geologist—which consist in observing, collect- 
ing, and arranging simple facts,— endeavours to 
approach the consideration of the conditions 
under which the several sections of the earth’s 
crust have been formed. It is quite true, 
that the lines of demarcation between geology, 
geography, mineralogy,and petrology,—to name 
no other sciences,—are by no means accurately 
defined. There is an unfortunate tendency, 
in the present day, to diffuse the powers of 
the mind over a wide and diversified field, 
rather than to concentrate them upon the 
solution of those problems which strictly 
belong to any one science, and it is our desire 
to use our small endeavour to check this 
tendency, that induces us to express our 
dissent from the positions maintained by 
Prof. Green in his preface to this book. The 
author of this volume, in his chapter on 
“The Aim and Scope of Geology,” writes, “ it 
is probable that the earliest cultivators of the 
science” had in view only ‘‘the examination 
of the materials out of which the solid frame- 
work of the earth is built up, and the deter- 
mination of their chemical composition, 
physical properties, manner of occurrence, 
and other characteristics.” 

We are greatly mistaken if the advanced 
geologists of the present day do more than 
this. Up to this hour the chemical com- 
positions of the rocks have not been satis- 
factorily determined. The examination of 
rock sections by the aid of the microscope, 
and with the assistance of polarized light— 
which is now somewhat zealously pursued— 
proves how deficient is our knowledge of the 
physical structure of the earth’s crust. In 
fact, “the manner of occurrence” and the 
causes which have probably led to the struc- 
tural arrangements, which can be observed 
within the limits to which man has been 
enabled to penetrate, constitute now the true 
work of geology—a science, be it remembered, 
which was born of William Smith. 

The cosmology of the older writers stands 
in a similar relation to geology as does 
astrology—with its wild hypotheses and its 











absurd pretensions—to astronomy, the most 
exact of the sciences. Prof. Green will seg 
that we are to be counted with those “ geo- 
logists who would limit geology entirely to g 
study of the Earth’s crust,” and that we think 
that those “others who take a wider view” 
advance beyond geology proper to the position 
of natural philosophy. Although we would 
restrict the term geology within much nar. 
rower limits than those assigned to the science 
by our author, we are pleased with the 
system of inductive teaching which he has 
adopted in this, the first part of his book, 
devoted to “ physical geology.” 

It is not possible for us to follow Prof. 
Green as carefully as we could desire through 
this volume; a mere outline sketch of his 
arrangements must suffice. Descriptive geo- 
logy forms his really introductory chapter, 
This is followed by an excellent section on the 
principles on which the inquiry into the 
origin of rocks is based, and on the agents 
of denudation. Then the question, “ What 
becomes of the waste produced and carried off 
by denudation?” is asked and answered with 
considerable skill; and this is followed by a 
definition and classification of derivative 
rocks; and “ How, from a study of their 
characters, we can determine the physical 
geography of the Earth at different periods of 
its past history.” It will be evident to every 
thinking reader that, these fundamental prin- 
ciples being settled so far as our knowledge 
allows us to settle them, the student is 
prepared to study the greater phenomena to 
which he is led by the careful study of 
geology, and of the vast mutations which 
have evidently taken place in the lapse of 
ages upon the superficial skin of this globe 
of ours. 

All this and much more is admirably 
taught within the pages of this book. His 
long training in the field, as an active member 
of the Geological Survey, has made Prof. 
Green an excellent geological observer; and 
his earlier University training has given him 
the power of so placing the facts observed, 
that they may be followed, step by step, with 
facility, until the discovered truth or the 
accepted theory is placed in the best possible 
light. 

There are many points in the arrange- 
ment of the subject which deserve com- 
mendation, as fitting the book especially for 
an advanced class-book. We have felt sorry, 
as we cut through its pages, that its author had, 
—as.we think, without that careful considera- 
tion which the subject demands,—adopted the 
most recent forms of nomenclature, much of 
which is not consistent with the established 
forms of the English language, and must 
prove confusing to the student. On the 
whole, however, we are bound to recommend 
this ‘Geology for Students and General 
Readers’ as one of the most comprehensive 
works which have recently appeared. If, as 
we have argued, it attempts to teach too 
much, it certainly teaches generally well, 
and it explains in a satisfactory manner all 
that has, up to the present time, been done in 
relation to physical geology. 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 

THE last-discovered small planet, No. 160, de 
tected by Dr. C. H. F. Peters, of Clinton, U.S, 
has been named Una, a name which, taken from 
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he heroine of the ‘Facry Queene,’ the discoveer 
jjeves will be acceptable in England. The 
thority of Spenser has been a good deal appealed 
of late ; the present use of it at any rate is quite 
objectionable. ; ; ’ 
The Astronomical Register for this month con- 
ins an interesting discussion by Capt. G. L. Tup- 
fan (now superintending at the Royal Observa- 
ory, Greenwich, the reductions of the British 
servations of the Transit of Venus in 1874) of 
ye paths of three very remarkable meteors, which 
vere seen on different nights in the month of 
eptember last. The first, on September 3, which 
zag witnessed by himself at Greenwich, and seen 
9 at Oxford and Worcester, appears to have 
escended almost vertically downwards over a 
joint near the coast of Sussex. The meteors of 
’ ptember 7 and 14 were more extensively ob- 
erved; the former by Mr, W. Airy at Ipswich, 
ty Mr. Barnaby at Maidstone, by Mr. Lynn and 
ibers near London, by two observers at Oxford, 
ind by Mr. H. Corder at Writtle, near Chelms- 
ford, which appears to have been not far from the 
»oint over which it burst, probably a few miles 
ast of Witham, at the height of about twenty-two 
niles.) Mr. Corder heard, one minute and three 
quarters after the disruption, a double explosion, 
“like the firing of a double-barrelled gun at a dis- 
tance, followed for about fifteen seconds by a roll- 
fog sound like distant thunder.” Still more exten- 
sively was the meteor of September 14 seen. Capt. 
Tupman saw it himself at Greenwich, and it was 
witnessed during its course at Worcester, Bath, 
Hereford, Lynn, Wisbeach, Teignmouth, York, 
Manchester, and other places. The calculation of 
its path from these numerous observations showed 
that when first seen it must have been nearly over 
the village of Hindringham in Norfolk, at a height 
4 sixty-three statute miles, and that after moving 
in a north-westerly direction, at an angle inclined 
about 24° to the surface of the earth, with a velo- 
city of fifteen miles a second, it burst, about four- 
teen miles above the ground, over Appletreewick 
Moor, a few miles west of Ripon. Mr. Burman, 
who observed it at Wath near Rotherham, heard, 
three minutes and a half after its disappearance, 
“a sharp and sudden explosion, like the report 
ofa small cannon at a distance,” exactly from the 
direction it had taken, and this interval corre- 
sponds very well with the time sound would take 
to travel the calculated distance. The real paths 
of the meteors of September 7 and 14 were very 
similar, and the radiant point from which they 
proceeded has long been known as a radiant region 
for shooting-stars at that period of the year. The 
meteor of September 3 also had a radiant similar 
to that of a known area of departure of shooting- 
stars at the time ; so that Capt. Tupman considers 
one result of his investigation to be the establish- 
ment of a connexion, by similarity of orbit, between 
certain showers of ordinary shooting-stars and large 
fireballs. These classes of phenomena would seem 
to differ rather in appearance than in nature. 








SOCIETIES. 

Rorat —April 6.—Dr. Hooker, President, in 
the chair.—The following papers were read: ‘Ex- 
periments on the Friction between Water and 
Air? by Dr. Ritter von Lang,—‘An Inquiry into 
the Cause of the Slow Pulse in Jaundice,’ by 
Dr. W. Legg,—‘On the Structure of a Species 
of Millepora occurring at Tahiti,’ by Mr. H. N. 
Moseley,—and ‘Supplemental Note to a Paper on 
the Structure, Physiology, and Development of 
Antedon rosaceus (Comatula, Lamk.),’ by Dr. 
Carpenter. 


GrocrarHicaL.—April 11.—H.R.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh, Honorary President, in the chair.— 
The following gentlemen were elected Fellows : 
Capt. C. B. Norman, Capt. R. R. Patterson, Capt. 
W. F. Segrave ; Messrs. A. Gould, R. R. Hazard, 
T. Livingstone-Learmonth, and R. H. C. Pallett. 
The paper read was ‘Journey across Africa from 
Bagamoyo to Buenguela,’ by Lieut. V. L. Ca- 
meron, K.N, 














British Arcnxo.oeicaL Association.—April 
5.—Dr. R. N. Phillips in the chair.—Mr. L. Brock 
announced that the arrangements for the autumn 
Congress were almost complete. It will be held 
in Cornwall, under the presidency of Lord Mount 
Edgcumbe, with two excursion centres, one at 
Penzance and the other at Bodmin, where local 
committees are already formed.—Mrs. Bailey ex- 
hibited two small daggers of the fifteenth, or early 
part of the sixteenth century, found in London ; 
and Mr, Syer Cuming exhibited a blunt sword of 
late seventeenth century work, these articles having 
been for the equipment of piges or dwarfs, and 
not intended for use.—Mr. 8. Tucker, Rouge Croix, 
preduced a gilt dagger of the time of Louis the 
Thirteentb, or a little earlier, bearing the royal 
arms and crown of France, and having a skull in 
high relief through which a serpent twined.—Mr. 
L. Brock described several articles of medizval 
pottery found in London, and also produced an 
example of good modern Greek work, said also to 
have been found, as a warning to collectors—The 
Rev. S. M. Mayhew exhibited the handle of a 
Roman vessel from Colchester, inscribed PMANULSU, 
a beautiful Teutonic bracelet, and a perfect Costiel 
of early jasper glass, recently found in Houndsditch, 
—Mr. Irvine sent some plates of recently dis- 
covered monumental slabs in St. Lawrence’s 
Church, Ludlow, and Mr. Tucker recognized the 
cross ragulée on one of them as being the arms of 
Lawrence of Ludlow.—Mr. de Gray Birch de- 
scribed five ancient documents presented by Sir 
Stafford Carey, relating to the Channel Islands ; 
but one, bearing date 1606, and relating to the 
mother of Simon, the medallist, has a beautiful 
impression of the early seal of the City of London, 
with figures of St. Paul and St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, and the Virgin Mary, &c.—The Chairman 
pointed out that this seal had been set aside, in 
1539, to gratify prevailing objections to such figures, 
and its re-use at a later period was worthy of ob- 
servation.—Mr. Kerslake exhibited photographs 
of St. Werburgh’s Church, which the Association 
is endeavouring to save from threatened destruc- 
tion.—Mr. G. Wright presented a curious docu- 
ment relating to Hyde Park. 





ArcnxoLocicaL Institute.—April 7.— Mr. 
C. D. Fortnum, V.P., in the chair.—A memoir, by 
J.T. Burgess, ‘On Recent Archeological Dicoveries 
in Warwickshire,’ was read. It was illustrated by 
several plans, and by a collection of Anglo-Saxon 
ornaments and other objects found in the course of 
those discoveries. It was reported that the gold 
and silver articles which had been found, had been 
claimed by Her Majesty’s Treasury as treasure- 
trove-—Mr. Soden-Smith made some observations 
on the art-workmanship of some of the objects.— 
Mr. Baxter contributed ‘A Notice of some Re- 
markable Gold Ornaments of the Lombard Period,’ 
which had been lately found in a tomb at Chiusi, 
of which a photograph was shown, and upon which 
Mr. Soden-Smith made some remarks. — The 
chairman read some ‘Observations’ of his own 
upon a key-like gold finger-ring of the sixth or 
seventh century, belonging to Mr. Baxter, and 
exhibited by him.—Mr. Schalleln exhibited a slab 
of sculptured stone, found in digging foundations 
at Broadwall, Lambeth. It is a bas-relief of the 
seventeenth century, representing an armed figure, 
with attributes of an American or Indian cha- 
racter, perhaps emblematical—Mr. P. Harrison 
brought some pieces of chalk cut from the lately 
excavated pits at Cissbury, on which were some 
scorings and marks supposed to be of very early 
date, but they were very indefinite——The Rev. 
D. J. Stewart exhibited the original building 
accounts of St. Paul’s Church, Covent Garden, 
built by Inigo Jones, at the cost of the Duke of 
Bedford, in 1631; a small paper book of forty- 
four pages. — Mr. Mickletnwaite brought and 
described some fine fragments of Salisbury grayles, 
of the latter half of the fifteenth century. One of 
these bore evidence of the changes made in the 
service by the rupture with the See of Rome in 
the reign of Henry the Eighth.—The Rev. H. 
Bromfeild exhibited a British sword found on the 








Cotteswold Hills, near Broadway, Worcestershire, 
a short distance below the surface. —Mr. C. Roach 
Smith sent a sketch of Roman masonry discovered 
by him on the site of the ancient Sorbiodunum 
in Wiltshire, together with some notes, in which 
he discussed its purpose.—The Rev. E. Jarvis sent 
a warrant of protection in favour of Bridget Hurst, 
from the Marquis of Newcastle, while in command 
of the Parliamentary forces in 1643. 





LiyynEan.—April 6.—G. Busk, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair.—A Kingfisher, which was drowned by the 
closing of the valves of a Unio, was exhibited by 
Dr. Day.—Some rare Mosses, obtained in Kent, 
were shown and remarked on by Mr. E. M. 
Holmes. He also exhibited and adverted to a 
specimen of the root and foliage of Thapsia gar- 
ganica, var. silphium, deadly to horses and camels, 
though highly curative as a topical agent for 
wounds in man.—Mr., G. I. Romanes read ‘An Ac- 
count of some NewSpecies, Varieties and Monstrous 
Forms of Meduse’ These were obtained las: 
summer in the Cromarty Firth. Regular and 
irregular multiplication of parts were observed, 
their increase being in the proportion of one-third 
of the normal number : diminution of parts is less 
fisquent. A parasitic crustacean lives at the 
expense of the bodies of Aurelia.—Dr. F. Day 
read a paper ‘On some of the Fishes of the 
Deccan.’ He strongly recommends the ‘‘ Masheer” 
Barbus tor to English pisiculturists as worthy of 
introduction into our rivers. This fish is well 
known, not only for the sport it affords the angler, 
but for the excellence of the flavour of its flesh. 
It equals or even surpasses the salmon in size, 
but, unlike the latter, never enters salt water. It 
deposits its ova in the hill streams. For these 
and other reasons he believes it well adapted for 
acclimatization.—A second paper of Dr. Day’s 
referred to the ‘Introduction of Trout and Tench 
into India.’ He states the Loch Leven trout 
(Salmo Levensis) and the tench (Tinca vulgaris) 
have bred there. A specimen of the former, 
reared in the Neilgherry waters, was exhibited at 
the meeting. This weighed 1} oz. out of spirit, 
and had an extreme length of 6} inches. Mr. 
Thomas, of the Madras Civil Service in 1863, and 
Dr. Day in 1866, each attempted, but with unsuc- 
cessful results, to carry out and hatch Trout o va 
in India. Mr. M‘Ivor was more fortunate, for in 
1873 he wrote, ‘all our fish are breeding rapidly,” 
&c. The above specimen laid before the Society 
was caught in January, 1876.—Mr. C. H. Wade 
read some ‘ Notes on the Venous System of Birds,’ 
relating to irregularities in distribution, &.—Dr. 
J.D. M‘Donald contributed a piper ‘Oa Trema- 
todes aud Leeches,’ showing certain analogies 
between these groups.—‘ Critical References on 
Webb’s Type-Shells of the Canaries,’ by the Rev. 
R. B. Watson, and a ‘List of Shells from the 
Solomon Islands,’ by Mr. E. A. Smith, were two 
somewhat technical papers briefly summarized and 
noticed by the Secretary. 


Zoo.oaicaL.—A pril 4.—Prof. Newton, V.P., in 
the chair.—The Secretary read a Report on the 
additions made to the Menagerie during March. 
He called particular attention to a Male Brown 
Monkey (Macacus brunneus, Anderson), from Siam ; 
two Caracaras (Polyborus tharus), in a@ very 
remarkable plumage, said to have been obtained 
in Patagonia; a Lead-coloured Falcon (Hypo- 
triorchis concolor), captured on board a vessel on 
its passage down the Mozambique Channel ; and 
three Sirens (Siren lacertina, Linn.), from South 
Carolina.—Mr. H. E. Dresser exhibited and 
remarked on a bybrid between the Black Grouse 
and Hazel Grouse, supposed to have been obtained 
in Norway.—Prof. Newton exhibited and remarked 
upon a copy of a Dutch translation of Pliny, 
containing a figure of the Dodo (Didus ineptus), 
and belonging to the Rev. R. Hooper, which 
seemed to be an earlier edition of the same work 
which was formerly in the possession of the late 
Mr. Broderip, and was described by him in the 
Society’s Transactions (vol. iv., p. 183).—Mr. R. 
B. Sharpe exhibited a true Swedish Surnia ulula, 
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obtained many years ago at Amesbury, in Wilt- 
shire, being the first recorded British-killed example 
of this species—Papers were read by Mr. A. H. 
Garrod, on the organs and some of the most 
important muscles of the Darter (Plotus anhinga), 
described from specimens recently living in the 
Society’s collection,—by Mr. E. R. Alston on the 
genus Dasyprocta, describing a new species, from 
Central America, for which the name Dasyprocta 
isthmica was proposed: the geographical range 
and synonomy of the other Agoutis were reviewed ; 
D. punctata of Central America was regarded as 
distinct from D. azare of S. Brazil, and D. varie- 
gata was shown to extend into New Grenada : in 
all ten species of Agouti were recognized as 
distinct,—by Mr. P. L. Sclater and Mr. O. Salvin, 
on fifteen new species of Birds from Bolivia : 
amongst these was a singular new form belonging 
to the Tanagridz, proposed to be called Malaco- 
thraupis dentata,— by the same authors, containing 
a revised List of the Neotropical Anatide. 





Microscoricat.— April 5.—H. OC. Sorby, Esq., 
President, in the chair.— Messrs. C. S, Bentley 
and P. J. Butler were elected Fellows.—A paper, 
by M. Rénard, of Louvain, ‘On some Results from 
a Microscopical Study of the Plutonic Rocks of 
Belgium,’ was read, and illustrated by some 
beautiful chromo-lithographs, The paper chiefly 
dealt with the question of temperature at which 
these rocks had been formed, and the conclusions 
deduced from the presence of crystals and fluids 
in the cavities assigned 307° C, as the probable heat 
at that period.—The Chairman expressed his great 
satisfaction that, by a totally different process of 
reasoning, M. Rénard had arrived at results so 
near to those which he had himself reached some 
years ago.—The other papers read were, ‘On a 
New Slip for Mounting Opaque Objects,’ by Mr. M. 
Brock,—and ‘On the Markings of Navicula rhom- 
boides,’ by Dr. J. J. Woodward. The latter was illus- 
trated by a series of photo-micrographs which 
called forth the admiration of all who examined 
them. 





CuemicaL.—A pril 6.—Prof. Abel, President, in 
the chair.—The first paper read was a ‘Preliminary 
Notice on the Action of Sulphuric Acid on Naph- 
thalene” by Dr. J. Stenhouse and Mr. C. E. 
Groves. From amongst the products of the re- 
action, the authors have succeeded in isolating two 
new isomeric compounds, which they call naphtha- 
lene sulphones.—Three notes from the laboratory of 
the Yorkshire Collegeof Science were communicated 
by Prof. T. E. Thorpe, namely,‘ On the Action of 
the Copper Zinc Couple on Potassium Chlorate and 
Perchlorate,’ by Mr. H. Eccles; ‘On Thallium 
Chlorate,’ by Mr. J. M. Aird ; and ‘On the Isometric 
Relations of Thallium, by Mr. Thorpe.—Dr. H. E. 
Armstrong read a paper ‘On the Nomenclature of 
the Carbon Compounds.’ 





PHILOLoGicaL. — April 7.—Rev. R. Morris, 
LL.D., President, in the chair.—H.I.H. Prince 
Louis Lucien Bonaparte read a paper ‘On the 
Result of his Recent Researches into the Dialects 
of Herefordshire, Worcestershire, and Monmouth- 
shire, with Notes on those of Bucks, Herts, 
Surrey, Middlesex, Berks,’ &c., illustrated by an 
especial map, showing the resulting modifications 
in his former classification. In Monmouth the 
majority of speakers used a form of Western Eng- 
lish, which is transitional between the South- 
Western and Shropshire dialects, and includes as 
sub-dialects Hereford, Monmouth, Worcester, 
South Warwick, anda small portion of Gloucester- 
shire. In Gloucestershire, generally, South-Western 
English is spoken in several varieties. One of the 
characteristics of South-Western English, the use 
of I be, &e., for I am, &ec., pervades South-Eastern 
English in Oxfordshire, South Northamptonshire, 
Bucks, and Surrey. This form, I be, is not found 
in the East Midland, where I are is not uncom- 
mon. The Prince bases his classification for the 
primary dialects on grammatical characters, and 
especially on the substantive verb, while phonetic 
distinctions are duly observed for the sub-dialects 





and varieties. Thus a sound analogous to French 
u occurs in widely different dialects in Scotland, in 
Devonshire, West Somersetshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
North-East Essex, and even Kent; and has also been 
found by the Prince at Hampstead Norris in Mid 
Berks, Brightwell in North Berks, Aldbury and 
Great and Little Gaddesden in North-West Herts, 
and in one or two localities in Surrey. The 
Prince’s classification is based on repeated per- 
sonal inquiries, Mr. Ellis’s collections, original 
specimens written for himself, the recent works of 
Dr. Murray and Mr. Elworthy, and a large num- 
ber of specimens formerly printed. 


Society or Brsticat Arcu.£0LoGy.— A pril 4.— 
Dr. 8. Birch, President, in the chair.—The follow- 
ing papers were read : ‘ Ishtarand Izdubar ; being 
the Sixth Tablet of the Izdubar Series,’ translated 
by Mr. H. F. Talbot.—The following gentlemen 
took part in the discussion which ensued : Messrs. 
W. Boscawen, J. E. Howard, R. Cull, Rev. A. 
Lowy, Prof. Donaldson, Rev. J. M. Rodwell, Rev. 
B. H. Cooper, Rev. T. M. Gorman, and Dr. Birch, 
— On the Tertiary Race,’ by the Rev. H. S. War- 
leigh.—The following gentlemen took part in the 
discussion which ensued: Dr. Birch, Prof. Seager, 
Revs. A. Léwy, J. Miller, T. M. Gorman, H. 8. 
Warleigh, Messrs. E. B. Tylor, H. H. Howortb, B. G. 
Jenkins, Boscawen, E. R. Hodges, and P. Reed. 





PsycuHoLocicat.—April 6.—Sir J. H. Max- 
well, Bart., in the chair.—Messrs. C. A. Ionides, 
H. F. Hood, and W. T. Harvey were elected 
Members.—Some communications from medical 
men of remarkable psychological phenomena occur- 
ring in their practice were read.—The President 
stated the results of an interview with the person 
who had so correctly described the shipwreck of 
the Strathmore in November last, which was then 
communicated to Mr. Bruce, the owner. The 
only account that could be given of this super 
sensuous perception was, that when the father of 
one of the crew inquired where the ship was in 
which his son had sailed, a picture of the ship on 
a rock, and some of the crew ashore arose in the 
mind, but how or why the “psychic” did not know. 
—The President submitted to the meeting a sug- 
gestion by the President of the Anthropological 
Institute, that the Psychological Society should 
appoint a committee to define the terms most used 
in psychology, such definitions to be afterwards 
submitted to a committee of the Anthropological 
Institute and then to the British Association, with 
a view to some agreement as to the meaning in 
which technical terms are to be understood in 
scientific description. The suggestion was approved 
and adopted unanimously.—A paper, by Prof. 
Rothwell, ‘On Supersensuous Perception,’ was 
read, and a discussion followed, in which Mr. C. C, 
Massey, Mr. Coffin, the Rev. S. Moses, Mr. Powell, 
the President, Sir J. H. Maxwell, and others took 
part. 


Puysicat.—April 8.—Mr. W. Spottiswoode, 
V.P., in the chair—Mr. H. M. Klaassen was 
elected a Member.—Prof. Foster exhibited and 
described an instrument for illustrating the law 
of refraction. It is founded on the well-known 
method of determining the direction of the ray 
after refraction by means of two circles described 
from the point of incidence as centre, the ratio 
of whose radii is the index of refraction. If the 
incident ray be projected to meet the inner circle, 
and through the point of intersection a vertical 
line be drawn, the line drawn from the point of 
incidence to the point where this meets the outer 
circle is the direction after refraction. This 
principle is applied in making a self-adjusting 
apparatus as follows. A rod representing the 
incident ray is pivoted at the point of incidence, 
and projects to a point about four inches beyond. 
To this extremity is attached a vertical rod which 
slides through a nut in another rod, also pivoted 
at the point of incidence. The lower extremity 
of the vertical rod is attached to a link, so fixed 
as to constrain it to remain vertical. By this 
means the two rods always represent respectively 
the incident and refracted rays, and the index of 
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refraction can be varied by altering the posto 
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of the nut, through which the vertical rod 
on the rod to which it is attached. Prof 
then exhibited a simple arrangement for sho 
the interference of waves. 


nate condensation and rarefaction. 
end of a closed pipe are placed two valves, o 
ing inwards and outwards respectively, and 


chambers behind these are connected, by indi. 
rubber tubes, with small water-gauges, whi 

for the sake of exhibition, were projected on th 
The gauges were to the eye permanent 
set, showing at the same time condensation ani 
rarefaction—an appearance which was, of cours, 
It was shown 
that beats cause the air to approximate to jt, 


screen, 


due to the rapidity of change. 


normal density.—Prof. Guthrie exhibited 


described an arrangement which he thought might 
be useful for determining the rate at which 
instrument jg 
analogous to one which he devised some years ago 


machinery is revolving. The 


for rendering a galvanic current constant. 


chamber of a manometer is connected with g 
small force-pump, which makes one complete 
stroke for every revolution of the engine, A 
capillary glass tube affords a means of escape for 
the air introduced by the pump into the mano 
meter. If now the pump be worked uniformly, 
that is, the engine rotates uniformly, the pressure 
in the manometer will shortly attain a position 
of equilibrium, so that the mercury will reiain 
stationary. But if the velocity of the engine 
increase, the mercury will immediately ascend, 
and so indicate this increase of speed. The main 


objection to the instrument, as exhibited, 


the oscillation of the mercury, but this might be 


avoided in several ways which were pointed 


—Mr. Coffin referred to some works in America, 
where he had seen a similar principle applied.— 
Prof. Unwin thought there would be some diff. 
culty in keeping the capillary orifice perfect for 
He referred to a propoul 
made by Prof. Thomson in about 1852, to use a 


any length of time. 


centrifugal pump for a similar purpose. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Tues. Statistical, 7j.—* Supply of Gas to the Metropolis,’ Mr. H. 
u le 
Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Commerce of the Gaboon; its History 
B, N. Walker. 


and Future Prospects,’ Mr. R 


Wep. Meteorological, 7.—* Velocity of the Wind at Liverpool, 


lation of Anemometric Records,’ Mr. W. W. Rundell ; 


ration of the Dry and Wet Bub Thermometers,’ Mr. 
Miller; ‘Storm which Passed over the South of Englando 


March 12, 1876,’ Mr. R. H. Scott. é 
Literature, 8 —* Greek Kiver-Worship,’ Mr. P. Gardner. 


— Society of Arts. 8 —‘So-called Deposits of Onyx near Merits, 
aud their Value as a Decorative Material in this County, 


Mr. W. Eas-ie. 


— British Archzological Association, S—, Souletared Shonen 
’ Burgess, 

Tuvrs. Linnean, 8 —‘ Identification of the Living and Subfoesil Copal 
> Kirk ; ‘African Species of 
Coftea.’ Mr. W. P. Hiern ; * Classification of Narcissu- 


Saxon Relics at Offchurch, Warwick,’ Mr. J. T 
rees of East Africa,’ Dr 


8. Hibberd ; * Polynesian Algew,’ Prof. Dickie 
— Chemical, 8.—Adjou.ned Discus+ion on Dr. Armstrong’s 


*On Systematic Nomenclature’; * Mavufactur+ of Sulpaurie 
Anhydride, Experimenta:ly Iliustrated,’ Dr. Messel ana Mr. 
Squire ; * Glycerine-Phosphoric Acid and Fermen:ativn,’ Dr. 
eve in 
Rosin Light Vils,’ Mr. W. Smith; * action of Water and of 


Thudicum and Mr. Kingsett; ‘«vccurreuce of Benz 


various Saline Solutions on Copper,’ Mr T. Carnelly. 
— Psychological, 8}.— Communications of Psychological 


and Phenomena; ‘ Psychology of Wit aud Humour,’ Mt 


Serjeant Cox. 
Fa. 


Sart. Botanic, 33.—General Mecting. 








Science Gossip. 
Lizut. Cameron’s account of his travels 


probably be published by Messrs. Sampson Low 
It ought to be an interesting book, for the 
author has brought home, inter alia, some curious 


& Co, 


information about the Rua country, which is 
bably the largest negro kingdom in Africa. 


THE Council of the Royal Society have made 
their selection of the fifteen candidates to be 


recommended to the Society for election. 


names are: Capt. Abney, R.E., Prof. H. E. Am- 
strong, Ph.D., Rev. W. B. Clarke, M.A. (New 
South Wales), J. Croll (Geol. Surv. Scot.), E. 
Dunkin, Sec. R.A.S., Prof. J. E. Erichsen, Dt 
Ferrier, Col. Lane Fox, Prof. A. H. Garrod, R. B. 
Hayward, M.A. (of Harrow), C. Meldrum, M.A. 
(Mauritius), E. J. Reed, C.B., Prof. W. Ruther: 


Lastly, he exhibited 
a method, which has been suggested by Prof 
Kundt, for showing, in a simple manner, that the 
air in an organ-pipe is in a constant state of alty. 
At the Upper 


pen. 


Society of Arts, 8.—‘Sanitary Progress of India,’ Capt. D. 
Galton. 
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ford, R. Swinhoe (late Consul, Formosa), and 
Prof. T. E. Thorpe (Yorks. Coll. Sci. Leeds). 
Norurne has of late been heard of Mr. Stanley. 
It is particularly curious that Col. Gordon, who, 
by the last accounts, is at Fatiko, has had no 
news of him. 

Mr. Lucas, who, we have mentioned before, has 
one to Africa on a private expedition, has had a 
Jeasant journey from Suakin to Khartoum, and 
talks now of not following in Gordon’s footsteps, 
put of diverging to the westwards, through the 
Pjur country. 

Tur Cambridge University Press is about to 
nblish the ‘Analytical Theory of Heat,’ of M. 
Joseph Fourier, translated by Mr. Alexander 
Freeman, Fellow of St. John’s College. The 
yolume will probably be ready before the end of 
the year. 

Isaac LowrTHt1aAn Bett, Esq., M.P., whose 
investigations on the metallurgy of iron are well 
known, is appointed one of the Commissioners 
from Great Britain to the Philadelphia Exhibition. 

A BILL, says the New York Nation, constituting 
a commission to conduct a trigonometric and topo- 
graphical survey of the State of New York, was 
lately introduced into the Assembly by Dr. Isaac 
I, Hays, who succeeded in passing it through that 
body by a vote of 68 in favour to 33 opposed—a 
remarkable majority for a scientific measure. The 
proposal originated with the American Geographi- 
cal Society. 

Ar the last ordinary meeting of the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society, Prof. Roscoe 
described a collection of apparatus employed by 
Dr. Dalton in his researches, which is about to be 
exhibited at the Loan Exhibition of Scientific 
Apparatus at South Kensington. 

THe Bulletin de la Société de U'Industrie 
Minérale, for 1876, reports several of the more 
jwportant papers read at the Congrés de Sainte 
Etienne, ove of the most interesting being ‘ Les 
Calamines: Etude sur les Minérales Oxydés du 
Zine,’ by M. Francis Laur. 

Ir is worthy of note in passing that the Poly- 
gonum amphibium of the Missouri valley contains 
eighteen per cent, of tannin, whereas the best oak 
bark contains but twelve per cent. This tannin- 
plant is now being largely used in America, 
and the leather produced is said to be tougher, 
finer, and more durable, than that produced by the 
ordinary oak bark. 

Tue second number of the Polytechnic Review, 
edited by Drs. Wahl and Grimshaw, reaches us 
from Philadelphia. This journal, said to be “ De- 
voted to Science as applied to the Useful Arts,” is 
evidently intended to meet a want which is most 
likely to grow out of the coming Exhibition. This 
journal contains an account of a process of photo- 
engraving, which appears to be of much promise. 
As the whole of the process is not described, we 
are not enabled to express an opinion on its prac- 
ticability. 

In Reimann’s Farber. Zeitung, No. 7, for 1876, 
attention is called to the fact that a decoction of 
the peel of onions produces a fine orange-yellow 
upon glove-leather, which fixes itself with great 
permanency. 

Ay exhibition of agricultural machines is to be 
opened in Turin on the 27th of May, and remain 
open until the 3lst. Medals of gold, silver, and 
bronze are to be awarded to the exhibitors of the 
most highly approved machines. 
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The SOCTETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. — The 
EIGHTY- SIXTH EXHIBITION WILL OPEN on MONDAY, 
April 24-5, Pail Mall Kast.—Admittance, One Shilling 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 





BeUDLEY GALLERY, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly GENERAL 
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Notes on Irish Architecture. By Edwin, third 
Earl of Dunraven. Edited by M. Stokes. 
Vol. I. (Bell & Sons.) 


Ir will be well to wait for the succeeding and 
completing volume or volumes of this im- 
portant and elaborate work, before attempting 
to estimate in detail its technical and his- 
torical value. What is properly called ar- 
chitecture, hardly, if at all, comes before the 
reader in the pages of this volume. The two 
hundred and odd illustrations comprise several 
valuable representations of rudely mag- 
nificent and mortarless structures in stone, 
undressed or hardly dressed at all by the 
hammer, and chronologically leading at the 
last to rough mouldings, sculptures, and 
chamfers, such as we are accustomed to call 
Romanesque, of the roughest kind, and, com- 
paratively speaking, on the smallest scale, 
and of the most poverty-stricken character as 
regards skilledlabour, beauty, invention, orcost. 
Art, except in the rudest form, there is simply 
none in these cases. There is immeasurably 
more art in the carved decorations of a South 
Sea or South African spear-handle, or Sandwich 
Island paddle, than in anything this volume 
shows ; and it is simply nonsense to talk about 
art when speaking of structures which are of 
less architectural value than so many New 
Zealand pahs. The succeeding volumes will 
doubtless justify the title of the book, and the 
devotion of the late Earl of Dunraven to 
the subject, which engrossed a considerable 
portion of his leisure. His subject, however, 
was one of the least understood and yet most 
curious and instructive fields of ecclesiological 
study yet opened to observers. We say eccle- 
siological advisedly, because the more attrac- 
tive structures belong to that class, either 
in their nature or their origin, although 
many important buildings, here finely and 
carefully described and illustrated, are either 
domestic, as the cells, military, as the forts, or 
civil and nondescript. 

The late Earl of Dunraven, known for his 
astronomical studies, devoted a large portion 
of his time, and a good deal of money, to pro- 
curing materials for the book, of which a part is 
before us. He paid much attention to the long- 
vexed question of the origin of the Round Towers 
of Ireland and the neighbouring coasts, and, 
with a view to the present work, travelled in 
France and Italy, until his attention, in later 
life, was exclusively given to Irish archzology, 
and the development of architecture in that 
country. A testimony to the value of his 
studies, at once candid and honourable, is 
borne by his son and successor, to whose 
filial piety we owe the publication of this 
large and probably exhaustive work. He 
observes, “that whatever truth there might 
be in legends telling of a very high state 
of civilization attained by Ireland, while 
the rest of Europe slumbered heavily, steeped 
in the uneasy sleep of ignorance, yet it is 
certain and demonstrable that, as early as 
the sixth century, the Irish nation showed 
symptoms of vigorous individual life ; was 
intrinsically strong enough, was endowed with 
possibilities of development sufficiently per- 
sistent, to enable it to originate and foster to a 
considerable degree of perfection a distinctively 
national form of architecture.” “Although 
we feel a certain sense of discomfort at the 
use of the term “architecture,” or artistic 





expression of any form, in a sense implying 
originality of any unusual or peculiar kind 
in Ireland in the sixth or any other century, 
—or, for the matter of that, any country or 
century whatever,—we accept this careful state- 
ment of Lord Dunraven’s as graceful and 
complete. It was in order to be able to record 
the realization of these architectural ‘“ possi- 
bilities,” that the late Earl of Dunraven 
toiled so zealously, and, when failing health 
and time militated against the execution of 
the project he had long cherished, he placed 
all the materials he had gathered in the hands 
of Miss Stokes. For our part, although the 
present Earl admits his belief that, had fate 
allowed it, his father would have put the book 
in the hands of his friend the Comte de 
Montalembert, as the fittest editor to carry out 
his views, we sincerely rejoice that a com- 
petent Irish scholar has the matter in hand. 

The experience of Dr. Petrie, who, having 
arrived at very decided opinions with regard 
to the antiquity and national character of 
what is called “Irish architecture,” had to 
modify those convictions considerably as he 
learned more and grew older, must be a 
warning to every man, or woman, who 
essays to write about architecture as it was 
practised in Ireland before Anglo-Norman 
influence obtained power in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Dr. Petrie made a great 
many mistakes, and, honestly enough, he tried 
to correct them ; but it is certain that to him 
we owe the foundation of much that we know 
of the subject. In carrying out the studies 
initiated by Dr. Petrie, it appeared to his 
successor,—so far had the scope of research been 
extended,—that a topographical arrangement 
would not suffice; but that a series of observa- 
tions showing the development of styles, sacri- 
ficing local attractions altogether, promised 
better. We have, therefore, in this volume, 
records of the more ancient ruins, and, accord- 
ingly, little or nothing, as we said before, that 
can be called architecture, except of the rudest, 
least-developed sort, comes under review. 

Instead of this, the volume deals with huge, 
rude, rough, grey, sea-beaten and wind-eaten 
walls of unmortared stones, stones hardly hewn, 
or not hewn at all, but so skilfully placed, and 
heaped up in such enormous masses, as to defy 
for centuries on centuries the assaults of the 
weather, and preserved by the dim, hazy 
reverence of numerous generations of men 
from violent damage of another sort. It 
is said that a Scotch farmer, on one of the 
northern isles, deliberately pulled down a set 
of ancient buildings, probably cells of wor- 
shippers in an adjoining church; the people 
submitted to this, but they would not allow 
the church, although it had been abandoned 
centuries since, to be touched. That many 
of these relics of old times and early races 
stand in places sometimes almost inaccessible, 
and always remote and rude, has ensured the 
preservation of some of the most awe-inspir- 
ing ruins of which semi barbaric races can 
boast. The cementless stone buildings of 
ancient Ireland are placed in nooks and 
corners, on the lofty plateaux of promontories 
seldom visited, in tiny islets of the western 
sea, on steep hill-sides, so bare that the 
structures themselves, at first sight, are 
hardly distinguishable from the rock on which 
they stand, not very different from accidental 
heaps of débris and other fragments :— 
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“The student of ecclesiastical history may turn 
to the islands off the west coast of Ireland, if he 
would see the outward and visible signs of this 
system in the sixth and seventh centuries. He 
wil] see the dwellings and the sanctuaries of men 
who lived and died on these barren rocks; but 
how they lived, is a question he will not be able 
to answer. Only in such a scene as lies before 
him in the church of St, Michael on the Skellig 
can a thoughtful mind realize to the full the 
strength of that spirit which drove man, in his 
undying struggle with the powers of evil, into 
these solitudes.” 


From these almost terrible and grim 
forms of structural skill, Lord Dunraven’s 
book carries on the history through further 
stages until the architecture of races which, 
centuries before the period in question, had 
passed beyond anything of this kind,—over- 
flowed, so to say, this crude and jejune form 
of design, and extinguished it at once and 
for ever, leaving only these few mournfully 
instructive relics to the superstitious venera- 
tion or utter neglect of generations perhaps 
even less advanced in knowledge than the 
now almost forgotten builders. So far as 
this book and other works of the class have 
yet shown, the human race lost next to 
nothing when this “Irish architecture” was 
extinguished. In its early forms at least, 
when it was really pure and simple, as the 
architecture of all savage or half-savage tribes 
is, it showed nothing beyond the crudest in- 
genuity, supplemented, in some cases at least, 
by enormous toil. A little further on something 
of value did, indeed, appear, in the device of 
a solid stone roofing, a very simple develop- 
ment of the crude mode of construction called 
the Egyptian arch, a sort of Cyclopean order 
of structure which suggests itself, and of which 
the Pantheon is the culminating example. 

We may follow Miss Stokes in describing one 
of the most interesting relics of a military 
kind, and remains of “architecture” the 
earliest known to exist in western Europe, 
excepting those of which the primary object 
was sepulchral. On Aranmér, the Great 
Isle of Arran, lying off the Bay of Gal- 
way, stands, on the very edge of a limestone 
cliff, the huge Pagan fort, Din Aengus, at 
the highest point overlooking the sea, where 
the “ masonry,’ as contrasted with the enormous 
slabs of the sea cliff, comes out like some fine 
mosaic work. It stands alone, grey, silent, 
terrible in its grim monotony of colour, and 
ascribed by tradition to a race of fugitives 
who, hunted through Britain to Ireland, and 
thence onwards to the extreme west, built 
this dread fortress as a city of refuge on the 
uttermost verge of Europe, and there, so to 
say, stood at bay some time about the first 
century, A.D. But the date, as Lord Dunraven 
and others have thought, is not credible, 
however uncertain the true date may be. And 
we may add that such remains of a strange 
antiquity are by no means confined to Ireland, 
but similar works, varying in extent and 
importance, exist still in similar localities in 
Wales, Ireland, Scotland, and other difficult 
coasts. And, no doubt, they will be found 
in places yet unexamined and even unsuspected 
of containing such building, and would be 
found more frequently if the all-devouring sea 
had not eaten away the perishable cliffs 
on which such structures stood, and toppled 
them down with the rocks on which they were 
erected. The Fort of Aengus is on an angle 





of the cliff, protected, in a military sense, by 
it on the north and west; in plan irregularly 
concentric, comprising three areas, or wards, 
each within its wall; the inner fort being 
half an ellipse, 142 feet in its long diameter, 
the wall 8 to 12 feet in thickness, the entrance 
90 feet from the cliff edge. The fort proper 
is placed within the second area, 210 feet 
from its east wall, and 22 feet from its west 
wall, The depth of this ward is 300 feet 
from the cliff, on the north, the wall being 8 
feet thick at the entrance; the ward is in plan 
a rude half-circle. The outer area, or ward, 
differs from the others in being four-sided and 
oblong ; the cliff supplies the north and west 
sides, the other two sides being formed by a 
wall four feet thick. Thus, the whole of the 
south wall or cliff-face of the work is 1,174 
feet long, while the east wall, likewise on the 
cliff-face, is 340 feet long; the west wall is 
about 340 feet long, the north wall is about 
1,320 feet long. The innermost wall is 18 
feet high. Its composition is remarkable, 
for it is entirely without cement, and formed of 
two faces, built of stones of moderate size, 
laid with considerable care, so as to produce 
a tolerably smooth face, while the central core 
is of mere rough, dry rubble. Where the 
stones are of any length they are laid as 
“headers” to bind the work, and show their 
heads, not their sides, at the exterior faces. 
The inner doorway is a rude, flat-topped open- 
ing, 3 feet 4 inches wide, with a lintel 6 feet 
long. In 1839 this portion was perfect. It 
has since shared the fate which is said to 
await the entire structure. Since 1857, great 
progress has been made towards the destruc- 
tion of this huge remain ; the courses seem to 
be bulging outwards, not only in the doorway 
but in the lintel. No trace of a platform 
now exists within the inner wall of the fortress, 
such as is ustially found in these structures, 
but there is a chamber or passage, as at 
Staigue Fort, Kerry, in the north-west portion 
of the wall. The inner or middle wall of the 
fort is rather more than twice the diameter 
of the outer wall above described ; it is 6 feet 
thick, and, in one place, 12 feet high, with a 
doorway, where the wall is 8 feet thick. The 
outer wall is inferior in bulk and strength to 
its fellows; there is a doorway, with a lintel 
9 feet long. 

But a feature most worthy of note in the 
military defences of this fortress is the manner 
in which the approach across the open space 
of the exterior ward is rendered difficult. A 
few yards in advance of the wall is a belt 
60 or 80 feet broad, composed of long 
narrow stones laid on end, sloping irre- 
gularly outwards, and placed at irregular 
distances, with but about room for a man to pass 
between them. This labyrinth of stone is 
evidently intended, like the chevaux de frise of 
a modern fortification, to retard the approach 
of an assailant, and to scatter and expose to 
the weapons of the garrison any body of men 
who might have crossed the exterior wall. A 
similar mode of defence has been observed at 
Caer Helen, Carnarvonshire. 

Such is a general description of the 
enormous fortress of the primitive kind, 
in which, unlike the neighbouring Din Con- 
chobhair, in the Middle Isle of Arran, 
there are no remains of those curious 
cloghauns or bee-hive shaped huts of stone, 
such as remain on Dartmoor and on the waste 





$= 
by Chrysoster, at Bosphrennis, near Zenno, 
in Penwith, and at Sancreed, all in Weg 
Cornwall, near Penzance. Dr. O’Donoya, 
was of opinion that the people of Arran wer 
accustomed to live in these houses to a cop, 
paratively late date. Although they hay 
changed the mode of constructing the roofs of 
their houses, the style of their walls is negy 
as Cyclopean as that of Din Aengusa, and the 
still build small houses for their cattle, of 
nearly the same style and dimensions as the 
more ancient cells. No doubt this is true, for 
man, under the pressure of necessity, returns ty 
ancient modes of working with primitive mat. 
rials; itis but to-day that the newspapers tylj 
how the survivors of the Strathmore built stone 
houses, and even prepared their food in ston 
vessels, 

We cannot enter into further details of the 
subject, nor is it needful to do so, for the for. 
tresses, however numerous and extensive 
differ from those of Diin Conchobhair anj 
Din Aengusa only in the varying circum. 
stances of their sites, and the ingenuity dis. 
played in adapting the rude materials t 
peculiarities of defence. Some of the works 
are oval in plan, as that called Mother Diy 
and Din Eochla; some are circular, so far a 
regards the external wall, which is |i 
feet thick at Cahier Gel, and, with a bailey 
86 feet in diameter, encloses an ov 
keep of prodigious strength. Din Eochla jj 
15 feet high on the outer side, the extend 
wall, All are in situations of tremendoy 
grandeur, but nothing of the sort surpasses, in 
this respect, the monastic refuge of which grea 
remains still exist under the name of Seceilig 
Mhichil (St. Michael’s Rock), on one of the 
Skelligs, islands off the coast of Kerry, a 
rock which rises from the fretful sea like a 
great cathedral spire, and supports on its 
northern summit a group of cells. There isa 
famous lighthouse on this rock, with a 


approach of inclined planes of great maguii 
cence, but the ancient road to the mona 


tery was on the north-east side of the rock, 
and by means of 620 steps, a work comparable 
with that strange staircase which leads from 
the coast-road near Harlech to the higher level 
country, and still bears the name Bulchy 
Tyddiad, and supplies a path into the Ardudyy 


district and its desolate hills. The monastery 


on the Skellig was for ages a place of pil 
grimage; it is marked by “stations” or places 
for special devotion and rest, one of which i 


called the “ Place of Women’s Wailing.” The 


description of Sceilig Mbhichil is extreme] 


impressive and deeply interesting ; the cells 
and oratory still remain in this desolate spot, 


and we are told that traditional forms 0 


prayer and custom are still used by the 
Fine spe 
cimens of bee-hive shaped huts or oratorié 
remain, and are illustrated here, as at (al 


rude islanders and their visitors. 


lerus, which is nearly perfect, 16 feet high 
and 15 feet long by 10 feet wide. 
This valuable contribution to the primitiv 


archzology of Ireland is particularly precio’ 
in illustrating similar remains situated elt 


where. 
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learned world is greatly indebted to both the 
Farls of Dunraven and to Miss Stokes, for 
producing and publishing so noble a record of 


autiquity. 








sT. WERBURGH’S CHURCH, BRISTOL, 


the A masority of a couple of voices—nine mem- 

Y have bers against seven—has carried a resolution by a 
© roofs of yecent meeting of the Local Improvement Com- 
is nearly] mittee, that another of the ancient churches of 
and they Bristol shall be reduced to a heap of stones—a Bill 
cattle, off for the requisite powers having already passed the 
DS as they Honse of Lords, though the reading in the Com- 
s true, for mons has not yet taken place. St. Werburgh’s 
,. f church is now condemned to satisfy the pretended 
‘eturns ty demands of traffic, which, owing to the introduction 
Ave mhate§ of tramways at another point of the city, is much 
upers told} Jess than formerly, and will for further causes inde- 
vuilt stone finitely decrease in Corn Street, where the church 
in stone stands. Moreover, the roadway might be widened 
by setting back two or three modern shops oppo- 
site the church. An attempt has been wade to 
disparage the architectural value of the present 
structure, under the plea that it was partly re- 
built in the middle of the last century, at which 
time the chancel was taken down to give more 
breadth to the thoroughfare outside. The church 
has, indeed, lost “ her original brightness”; but the 
tower we now see is substantially the same 
whose good proportions were praised by William 
Worcester, in the fifteenth century,* and his 
opinion on church construction is even of more 
value than our own taste on the point, seeing 
that Gothic architecture was in his time a living 
art. 

The building contains within its walls a nave of 
the fourteenth century, and is, we think, with the 
exception of the cathedral, the only church in 
Bristol where any considerable remains of the 
Decorated style are to be found. The columns are 
light and graceful, with well-formed connecting 
arches that spring from the foliaged capitals pecu- 
liar to the style. The windows have Perpendicular 
tracery, either original or well reproduced, and 
between each window is a wall column, sur- 
mounted by a corbel, from which the open roofs 
of the aisle formerly sprang. All the ceilings are 
now of plaster, but that of the nave probably con- 
ceals the old timber roof. On the north side of 
the exterior is a porch vaulted with fan tracery. 

The church formerly belonged to the Priory of 
Keynsham, in Somersetshire, to which it was 
granted, in the twelfth century, by William Earl 
of Gloucester, son of the famous Robert Fitzroy, 
the stout foeman of King Stephen. In 1318, 
Edward the Second confirmed the grant, a yearly 
tribute of 6s. 8d. being then paid by the wardens 
of the church to the abbot of the monastery just 
mentioned. At the dissolution, St. Werburgh’s 
was retained in the gift of the crown, the custo- 
mary tribute being continued. In the church 
accounts there are these entries relative to omissions 
in paying the Queen’s dues: “ 1573, the 13th of 
January, paid to Mr. Lloyd, the Quene’s Receyver 
of Gloushier, the sume of 7/7, and is for the penson 
dewe to the late dissolved house of Kensham wch 
vas beleyued unpayd 21 yeres. viili.” 

“Ttem, pd for the hier of a horse and a man 9 
days to ride to Glouc. ; to pay the said money to 
by the the receyver, charge of horse and map, vis. viiid.” 

PY The living is still at the disposal of the Lord 
Fine PE Chancellor. The dreary indifference with which 

oratorié§ the church is now treated, is in striking contrast 
s at Galfwith the regard paid to its interest in the seven- 
feet highfteenth century. In 1624 the officers comprised two 
wardens, two sidemen, and three clavingers, besides 
two overseers for the poor ; and at the same period 
. Bthere was daily service throughout the year at 
y precio Ee vclock in the morning in the summer, and at 
ate i in the winter. 

advancelf Among monuments of more or less interest, are 
publishedfimemorials to Nicholas and Robert Thorne, whose 
enough wfMunificent acts included the foundation, in the 
; and the * “Ecclesia parochialis Sanctee Werburge cum turri con- 


are ut-g**enti operata artificiose pro campanis pulsantibus, scituata 
thi g tp 4“ vico principale yocata Corn Strete.”—Iill. Wore. Itin, 249. 
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middle of the sixteenth century, of the still 
flourishing Bristol] Grammar School. Concerning 
the family of Thornes, old Fuller characteristically 
says: “Isee it matters not what the name be, so 
the nature be good. I confess Thornes came in 
by a curse, and our Saviour saith, ‘Do men 
gather grapes of Thorns?’ But this our (Robert) 
Thorn (God send us many coppices of them), was 
a blessing to our nation, and wine and oil may 
be said freely to flow from him,” &c. 

Such is the eccentricity of fashion that Bristol 
china is now more esteemed than Bristol churches ; 
and the man who would lament the destruction 
of a grotesque vase, only calculated to show the 
low state of art in the last century, would cor- 
dially sacrifice an ancient church with all its 
honours thick about it, including the monumental 
effigies of his forefathers, and even the bones of 
his forefathers themselves, with all its associa- 
tions with generations of worshippers, and a 
thousand baptisms, bridals, and burials! We 
trust that in the present instance if taste is 
wanted in the Council Chamber of Bristol, it will 
be found at Westminster, and that the Bill for 
the needless destruction of one more of our 
medizval churches will be rejected. 





SALES, 

Messrs. Curistiz, Manson & Woops sold, for 
pounds, on the 31st ult., the following works of 
art, the property of Albert Levy, Esq. Drawings: 
Barrett, Lake Scene, Sunset, 73; Sunset, the 
Gardens of a Palace, 52; Mountain Shepherds 
driving Cattle and Sheep, sunset, 73,—G. Catter- 
mole, A River Scene, with an angler, 54; The 
Monastery Garden, 69; Christ Preaching, 81 ; 
Interior of a Chapel, with a Monk Preaching, 92; 
A Young Knight keeping Vigils, 80 ; Reading the 
Bible at the Time of the Reformation, 157,—G. 
Chambers, East Indiamen Homeward Bound, 57 ; 
Dover, 55,—W. Collins, Fisherman’s Bay, Isle of 
Wight, 367,—E. W. Cooke, Group of Venetian 
Trabacoli, Venice, 149,—G. Dodgson, Preaching 
in the Crypt, 50,—E. Duncan, Snowdon, 212,—C. 
Fielding, View near Worthing, 210; Plymouth 
Sound, 157 ; Sea-piece, with vessels and boats, 
147,—B. Foster, The Primrose Gatherers, 65; 
The Doll, 52; Hambledon, 88,—Sir J. Gilbert, 
A Violinist, 57,—L. Haghe, The Rood Screen at 
Lierre, Belgium, 128,—E. Hayes, Boats leaving 
Yarmouth, 178,—W. Hunt, Apple and Grapes, 
60 ; Interior of a Stable, with a Milkmaid, 105,— 
W. Miiller, Dartford Creek, 89 ; Homer’s River, 
Smyrna, 75,—S. Prout, Le Gros Horloge, Rouen, 
279,—D. Roberts, Jerusalem, the Holy Sepulchre, 
Greek Chapel, 79,—C. Stanfield, Isola Bella, Lago 
Maggiore, 152,—F. Tayler, An Incident in the 
Hunting Field, 115. Pictures: T. Creswick, 
Westminster Bridge, from Vauxhall, 441, — 
Domingo, A Spanish Courtyard, a woman feeding 
turkeys, 210 ; The Terrace, a gentleman saluting 
two ladies, 241 ; The Card Players, 241,—T. Faed, 
“Dust in the Eye,” 147; The Milkmaid, 405,— 
E. Frére, Le Déjetiner, 399 ; The Young Student, 
241,—J. L. Géréme, A Bashi Bazouk, 315,—F. 
Goodall, F. Balarin reciting Tasso, sketch, 110,— 
E. Hayes, Easterly Gale off Kingshorn Pier, 138, 
—J. Holland, The Colleoni Monument, Venice, 
336,—J. Israéls, Two Children on the Sea-shore, 
looking out, 315 ; An Old Woman Sitting at the 
Porch of a Church, 162; On the Strand, 168 ; 
The Fisherman’s Daughter, 252; Seaside Amuse- 
ments, 367 ; After the Storm, fishermen’s family 
in gloom, 1,344,—L. Knaus, Young Germany, 
162,—F. Leighton, A Girl with a Basket of Fruit, 
808,—H. Leys, The Backgammon Players, 
903,—J. Linnell, A Landscape, gleaners returning, 
178; A River Scene, children at play, 409,—W. 
Miiller, A View on Hampstead Heath, 141; Gil- 
lingham Church, a boy with a dog, a girl nursing 
a baby in the foreground, 556 ; The Good Samaritan, 
588; Whitchurch, two children seated on the bank 
of a stream, 1,312; A Street in Cairo, with figures, 
1,092; The Pyramids, from the Nile, 462; The 
Slave Market, Cairo, 2,898,—J. Phillip, The 
Pride of Seville, 1,050,—G. Smith, Fondly Gazing, 
136. 





The same auctioneers sold, as above, from the 
same collection, the following drawings. In sepia: 
D. Cox, A Road Scene, with cattle, 71. Water- 
colour drawings: D. Cox, A Street in Amiens, 58; 
A Heath Scene, 50; Crossing the Sands, Lan- 
caster, 61; Loch in Westmoreland, 63; The 
Lonely Ride, 141; A Moor Scene, with a horse- 
man, moonrise, 53; Bolsover Castle, 73; The 
Garden, Powis Castle, 73 ; Fishing, Bettws-y-Coed, 
57; Bolton Abbey, evening, 54; Grange, Lanca- 
shire, 63; Pont-y-Gyfing, 98; Ploughing, 136; A 
Stormy Day, 109; ‘ Looking out,” Penmaenmawr, 
157; Cottages near the Bridge, Bettws-y-Coed, 
120; Pont de la Concorde, 56; A Ford on the 
Lledr, 77; Penrhyn Castle, 78; Old Canal, Bir- 
mingham, 59; A Windmill, 84; Ploughing, 157; 
Sheep Shearing, 131; A Hop Garden, 147; 
Running Water, 94; Dover, fishermen on the 
look-out, 110; Horses Drinking, 147 ; Rhyl Sands, 
173; Golden Vale, Caermarthenshire, 325; The 
Missing Flock, 325; Noon, Going to the Corn- 
field, 210; A Forest Scene, 304; Moors near 
Bettws-y-Coed, 210; Merivale, a timber-waggon 
in the foreground, 315 ; The Gossips on the Bridge, 
425; Lost on the Moors, 178 ; Caernarvon Castle, 
320 ; Old Mill and Moor, 378 ; Lancaster Castle, 
morning, 546; Cross Roads, 840; Ulverstone 
Sands, 1,732; Change of the Pasture, 1,333; The 
Sky-lark, Anthurst Hill, Cumberland, 1,365; 
Junction of the Severn and Wye, 556. Pictures: 
D. Cox, Cart loading from a Fishing-smack, 294; 
Driving the Flock, 294; A Landscape, with an 
old peasant woman, 168; The Stepping Stones at 
Bettws-y-Coed, 336 ; Lancaster Sands, 173 ; Har- 
lech Castle, with the sea in the distance, peasants 
reaping corn in the foreground, 315; Haddon 
Hall, 399; A View rear Bettws-y-Coed, 336; A 
Welsh View, sea in the distance, effect of showery 
weather, two figures in the foreground, 446; A 
View in Wales, with a peasant on a grey horse, 
and three other figures, 273; On the Thames 
below Gravesend, 451; Wind, Rain, and 
Sunshine, 1,155; Solitude, 735; Counting the 
Flock, 2,415; The Hayfield, 1,260; Rhyl 
Sands, 1,995; Bettws-y-Coed Church, 2,205. 
Caer Cennen Castle, Caermarthenshire, 2,625. 
Water-colour Drawings: De Wint, Cows Watering 
in a Stream near a Ruined Church, 60 ; A Moun- 
tain Stream and Water-mills in Cumberland, 54 ; 
Stacking Hay, 67; Newark Castle, with cattle, 
73; Harrowing, near Kenilworth Castle, 112 ; 
River Scene, with cottage and rustic bridge, 85 ; 
A Landscape, with cattle watering, 96 ; A Land- 
scape, with a white horse and cows, 115; A Corn- 
field, 162 ; Scene on the Thames, with a rainbow, 
210,—J. M. W. Turner, Ramsgate, from the sea, 
126; Rivaulx Abbey, 131; Chateau D’Are, 103 ; 
Suez, 262; Mount Sinai, 108; Joppa, 273; 
Venice, 189; River Scene, Tyrol, 147; The 
Glacier des Boissons, 304; Plymouth, 278; Le 
Havre, 262; Meyrick Abbey, 745; Exeter, 745 ; 
Patterdale, 682. 

The same auctioneers sold, on the 6th instant, 
as above, from the same collection, the following 
ictures by deceased artists,—R. P. Bonnington, 
he Duenna, 210; Scene from ‘Peveril of the 
Peak,’ 78,—Sir W. Callcott, Open Landscape, 315, 
—J. Crome, Hautbois Common, a clump of trees, 
and donkeys in the foreground, 404,—Gains- 
borough, Portrait of Tenducci, tenor singer, 262 ; 
The Mushroom Gatherer, 199,—G. Morland, 
Mutual Confidence, 126 ; Landscape, View at the 
Edge of a Wood, a gipsy family round a fire, 367 ; 
A Woody Scene, a cottage, sportsman talking to a 
woman, 147; The “Gun” Inn, three sailors and 
a peasant drinking, a woman looking on, 157 ; 
The Carrier preparing to Set Out, 262; View at 
Enderby, 262; Landscape, gipsy encampment, 
441; Evening, or the Postboy’s Return, 630,—P. 
Nasmyth, On the Tay, Dunkeld Ferry, 183; View 
near Godstone, man fishing, 325; Landscape, with 
figures near a pool, 336,—J. Stark, The Foot a 
anglers an the right in the foreground, 65 ; W: 
Landscape, pool in the foreground, 105,— W. 
Wilson, View on the Thames, Morning, 88,—N. 
Berchem, The Alpine Pass, 514,—J. and A. Both, 
The Guitar Player, 262,—A. Cuyp, River Scene, 
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73,—C. de Conegliano, Virgin Seated, with Christ 
on her knee, 383,—S. Koninck, A Jew Rabbi, 63, 
—G. Dou, An Astrologer at a Window, 714,—K. 
du Jardin, Landscape, with ruins, a milkmaid, 
and white horse, 56,—F. Guardi, The Grand 
Canal, Venice, 183,—F. Hals, Portrait of a Burgo- 
master, seated, right hand on the back of his 
chair, 157; The Violin Player, 89 ; The Singer, 
262; Portrait of the Artist, 262; Neapolitan 
Soldier, 89; Portrait of Baron Falkenstein, 299.— 
M. Hobbema, Richly Wooded Landscape, peasants 
on a road, pool before a cottage, 997,—M. Honde- 
koeter, Domestic Poultry, turkey, pigeon, &c., 273, 
—ZJ. Lingelbach, The Haycart, 105,—F. Mieris, 
The Enamoured Cavalier, interior of a room, 
cavalier looking at a girl who fills his glass from 
a tankard, a gentleman sleeping with his head 
resting on a table, 3,675,—W. Mieris, The Guitar 
Player, gentleman in a balcony playing a guitar, 
483,—F. Moucheron and A. Van de Velde, An 
Upright Landscape, cavaliers and ladies at the 
entrance of a garden, &c., 246,—B. S. Murillo, St. 
Francis nursing the infant Saviour, 210,—G. 
Netscher, La Tricoteuse, 441,—A. Ostade, Card 
Players, 283,—A. Pynacker, An Extensive Land- 
scape, 66,— J. Ruysdael, A Grand Waterfall, 
broken tree in front, cottage among trees on a bank 
above, 147; Watermill, 126 ; Environs of a Forest, 
714; In a Grove, 388 ; On the Holland’s Diep, 
strong breeze, 304, —S. Ruysdael, River Scene, 
420,—G. Schalken, Fruit Seller, interior, 55 ; La 
Reconnaissance de la Bohémienne, 120,—J. Steen, 
Bad Company, youth with courtesans, 997; The 
Doctor’s Visit, lady at a table, doctor feeling her 
pulse, 204,—Van der Capella, Near the Mouth of 
a Dutch River, vessels, boats, and figures, 231,—J. 
Van der Heyden and A. Van der Velde, View of 
a Dutch Town, 136,—A. Van der Neer, Village 
on a Frozen River, skaters, 210; Dutch Village 
on the Bank of a River, two gentlemen with a 
lady, before a house, 304,—A. Van der Velde, 
View in a Woody Park, 945,—B. Maton, Interior, 
woman plucking a duck, man lighting his pipe, 
198, — P. Wouvermans, Extensive Landscape, 
buildings, bridge, fishermen, peasants with horses 
and dogs on a road, 97; A Hawking Party, 924 ; 
On a Canal in Holland, a lofty rustic bridge against 
a high bank on one side, ruins of a brick arch on 
the other, 1,102,—J. Wynants and A. Van der 
Velde, Landscape, peasants and cattle on a road 
by a sandbank, 1,360,—J. Wynants and J. Lingel- 
bach, Extensive Landscape, wood and hills in the 
distance, 199. 

The same auctioneers sold, on the 7th instant, 
for pounds, the under-mentioned pictures, the pro- 
perty of W. Rixon, Esq. and others :—F. Hals, 
Portrait of a Lady, in a black dress, with a ruff 
and cap, 399,—Van der Neer and’ Cuyp, Dutch 
River Scene, with buildings and boats, 336,—A. 
Van Ostade, The Hurdy-gurdy Player, a group of 
five figures before a cottage, 346,— T. Gains- 
borough, Portrait of William Pitt, 120,— F. 
Francia, The Holy Family, 162,—L. Di Credi, 
The Madonna and Child with St. John, a town in 
the background, 425, — C. Crivelli, An Altar- 
piece, Madonna and Child enthroned, SS. Peter 
and Paul on the right, St. George and the Dragon 
on the left, half-length figures of four saints 
above, 320. 

The same auctioneers sold, as above, on the 
10th instant, the following pictures :—F. Guardi, 
A pair of Views of Venice, 111,—Sir J. Reynolds, 
Portrait of Mrs. Turner, of Clints, 105,—L. De 
Heere, Portrait of Margaret, Duchess of Norfolk, 
94,—G. Morland, The “Fox” Inn, a party of 
peasants with horses, and a dog before the door, a 
waggon on a road on the left, 283. 

The under-mentioned pictures, from the gallery 
of M. Schneider, were sold for francs, in Paris last 
week :—Mieris, Portrait de Mieris, 4,700; Femme 
asa Toilette, 10,100,—Backhuyzen, Marine, 4,000, 
—Berchem, Paysage avec Animaux, 8,800,—Jan 
Steen, Féte Flamande, 7,100,—W. Van de Velde, 
Calme Plat, 10,100; Mer agitée, 5,400,—A. Van 
Ostade, Cuisiniére Hollandaise, 6.000 ; Intérieur 
de Cabaret, 103,000.—A. Van der Neer, Divertisse- 
ment d’ Hiver, 15,000,—M. Hondekoeter, Le Matin, 








and Le Soir, together, 35,500,—Hobbema, Le 
Moulin & Eau, vue prise dans la Gueldre, 100,000, 
—A. Van de Velde, Mercure et Argus, 30,500,— 
P. De Hooghe, Intérieur d’une Maison Hollandaise, 
135,000, — Rubens, Sainte Famille, 72,000; La 
Femme de Rubens, 4,700,—P. Potter, Animaux 
dans une Prairie, 28,500,—D. Teniers, L’Enfant 
Prodigue, 130,000; La Famille de Teniers, 60,000; 
La Partie de Dés, 7,100,—Both, Paysage d’ Italie, 
45,000,—Metsu, Intérieur Hollandaise, 10,500,— 
T. Ostade, La Plage de Scheweningen, 18,000,— 
Van Dyck, Portrait de F. Marselaer, 4,600 ; Por- 
trait de Jeune Femme, 4,200,—K. Du Gardin, Le 
Retour du Marché, 5,100,—Snyders, Nature 
Morte, 5,300; Chasse au Sanglier, 4,100,—L. 
Lombart, Une Vision, and Le Passage de la Mer 
Rouge, together, 25,000,—J. Mabuse, St. Jean 
Baptiste, and St. Pierre, together, 36,500,—J. Van 
der Heyden, Vue dela Grande Place d’Alkmar, 
6,000 ; Une Ville de Hollande, 5,500,—J. Weenix, 
Nature Morte, 22,100— J. Wynants, Paysage, 
37,000; Arbre Dépouillé, 8,200,—Cuyp, La Prairie, 
8,600 ; Le Palfrenier, 5,200,—P. Wouwerman, La 
Halte au Camp, 15,700,—J. B. Greuze, Téte de 
Jeune Fille, 53,000,—J. Ruysdael, Le Torrent, 
11,500,— Rembrandt, Portrait du Pasteur Ellison, 
65,000 ; Portrait de la Dame Ellison, 50,000,— 
Murillo, L’Immaculée Conception, 22,000, — 
Velasquez, Portrait de Philippe Quatre, 6,000 ; 
Portrait de l’Infant Don Fernando, 6,000; Portrait 
d’une Infante, 3,000, — Van Huysum, Vase de 
Fleurs, 3,000 ; Fruits et Fleurs, 2,800. 

The collection of Herr Scharf, of Vienna, was 
likewise sold, as under :—Oodde, Les Danseurs, 
20,006,—A. Cuyp, Vaches au Bord d’une Riviere, 
4,300,—Maton, Le Trompette, 6,000,—J. Ruys- 
dael, Entrée de Forét, 8,400,—Jan Steen, Sujet 
tiré de l Histoire Juive, 13,000,—Géréme, L’Abreu- 
voir, 12,000,— Gierymski, La Chasse, 5,500,— 
Pettenkofen, Bohémiens Hongrois, 5,360; Village 
Hongrois, 3,550. Drawings: Decamps, Le Men- 
diant, 1,930,— Pettenkofen, Campement de Bo- 
hémiens, 1,820. 





Fine-Art Gosstp. 

Sir Cuarztes Ditxe has given notice that, on 
the 9th of May, he will call attention to the 
present position of the Royal Academy. If the 
motion be a hostile one, we think it thoroughly 
ill-timed, inasmuch as the proposed addition to 
the number of Associates is an important reform, 
which will tend to strengthen the Academy with 
the public. 

Tue last meeting, for the season, of the Graphic 
Society, took place on Wednesday last in the 
Flaxman Gallery, University College, London. 

Tue officials in charge of the Bethnal Green 
Museum are busily arranging, on the ground floor 
of the building, an extensive and interesting col- 
lection of Japanese decorated articles, principally 
gathered to illustrate matters of current use, which 
has been liberally lent for the purpose. 

Tue “imagery” of the Latin Fathers, about 
which our friends of Bristol have been so strongly 
exercised in mind, has been removed from the 
niches of the door of the cathedral. St. Jerome 
and St. Gregory, St. Ambrose and St. Augustine, 
have been carted away, and a string of small figures, 
carved round the moulding of the arch of the 
entrance, have been hacked off. It is a pity 
these effigies were ever placed where they could 
hardly fail to give offence, and it is due to the 
Dean of Bristol to say that, if his remedy has been 
somewhat rough, it will instantly remove all 
causes for cavilling about what, after all, was no 
great matter. 

ALTHOUGH it is not inaccordance with ourcustom 
to refer to serial publications while in progress, after 
commenting upon the earlier portions which may be 
sent for review, it is well to waive the rule when the 
publications are exceptionally excellent. This is 
the case with regard to “ Part Third ” of ‘ Keramic 
Art of Japan,’ the first part of which we have 
already recommended to our readers. This fine 
publication is the work of Messrs, Audsley & 





Bowes, and it is published by Messrs. So 

& Co. for subscribers. The third Part now oe 
us contains, besides the valuable text and admir 
able illustrations printed with the type, nine Fs 
tached sheets, comprising examples of precious 
wares in monochrome and gold and colours, Ajj 
these transcripts are executed with extreme delicac 

and success; but we desire to praise, in the highest 
terms, the superb chromo-lithographs from spegj. 
mens of Satsuma, Kioto, Kaga, and Hizen faiences 
especially two exampleson Plate XXX., lithographed 
by M. Dulong, and a jar of Kioto manufacture by 
M. Bauer, as among the most nearly perfect repro- 
ductions of the kind with which we are acquainted 
It seems impossible to surpass these specimens of 
draughtsmanship and colour-printing. 


A.tHoucH he dates his Preface from “ Inye. 
ruglen House,” Mr. W. B. Redfern, who has pro- 
duced ‘Old Cambridge: a Series of Original 
Sketches’ (Spalding), has paid attention to the his- 
torical relics of the University he has frequented, 
He tells us that he has watched with considerable 
regret the disappearance of much of old Cam. 
bridge, and, finding that restoration and demolition 
continue, he has determined to preserve at least 
some recollections of that which, among architec. 
tural antiquities, was worth preserving. The 
effort deserves respect, even if the objects for which 
so much grateful veneration is expressed were 
less important than they are; some of them are, it 
must be admitted, by no means important from an 
architectural point of view, nor are the historical 
associations of many of the structures valuable 
beyond the common. Still, it is true that every 
gable or old casement, an ancient door or staircase, 
has pathetic associations. The old houses in Petty 
Cary may well have seen Oliver Cromwell go 
by, and that is a matter of no slight significance, 
Whether Cromwell’s House at Castle Ead really 
sheltered the Protector is a matter rather of opinion 
than of record; yet it cannot be denied that the 
group has picturesque elements, although Mr, 
Redfern’s draughtsmanship is decidedly bare. To 
Mr. Redfern is due a wreath for filial devotion 
rather than for artistic powers: he has evidently 
done his best; it might have been better done, but 
let Cambridge men be grateful, and let them buy 
the book, for the sake of the town of their training, 
When we were at schoo], we were taught to draw 
very much in the manner affected by Mr. Redfern, 
and many a picturesque pump, many a difficult 
wheelbarrow, many a Prout-like gable, attested 
our powers. Would that our artist had not flinched 
before the difficulties of linear perspective, to say 
nothing of those attending studies in aérial per- 
spective, local toning, and local colouring! At 
any rate, here is a volume of sketches of which, 
artistically speaking, we are obliged to say that 
they are valueless, yet by no means without pathos 
for those who can be pathetic about things that 
are gone, or are soon to go for ever. 








MUSIC 


aes 
HER MAJESTY'S OPERA. 

Mr. Map.eson has issued his Prospectus for 
the season at Drury Lane Theatre, which will be 
commenced on Saturday, the 29th of April. The 
completion of the new Grand National Opera 
house, on the Thames Embankment, for the present 
year, was found to be impossible ; but in 1877, at 
the customary period, the directer counts upon 
opening this new “temple of the lyric drama," 
which is to combine a National Opera with the 
Italian one. A managerial manifesto for a season's 
operations is looked at for the announcement 
of novelties and revivals, and of the advent of 
new artists. Nineteen works with casts as t 
principals are specified for the répertoire, between 
the 29th of April and the last days of July ; but, 
although there is no novelty in the list, and but 
two revivals, the ‘ Medea’ of Cherubini and the 
‘Freischiitz’ of Weber, the mounting of the old 
operas will be rendered remarkable by the leading 
parts being filled in a much stronger manner that 
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been done for many seasons past at either 
ian Opera-house. Instead of relying upon the 
ious star-system, and of confining the attraction 
the prime donne only, Mr. Mapleson has effected 
ow engagements of infinite value. Thus, to men- 
in the name of M. Faure, and to state that he 
il, for the first time in London, enact Nevers, in 
se ¢ Huguenots,’ will recall to amateurs who have 
owed the Grand Opéra representations in Paris 
jelineation which rendered the part prominent 
5a degree not yet known here. The same artist 
ij] also appear as the Duke, in ‘ Lucrezia Borgia,’ 
igo, in ‘ Ocello,’ besides in those other characters 
hich he has already made his ownhere. In Herr 
Rokitansky, who is to appear as Bertram (‘ Robert 
2 Diable’), Marcel (‘ Huguenots’), Basilio (‘Il 
Pirbiere’), a basso profondo, who is not only a 
horough musician, but is also an admirable actor, 
14s been Secured, who has been long wanting in 
fondon. The artist, although a German, is quite 
master of the Italian language, and is now singing 
fa Signor Merelli’s troupe in Vienna, at the Im- 
nerial Opera-house, of which Herr Rokitansky is 
the principal bass. He has the style of Lablache, 

grand-daughter of whom he married. 

Besides the two artists named above, there are 
mames in the Prospectus new to this country: 
first, Mdlle. Mila Rodani, who is mentioned for 
he parts of Amina (‘Sonnambula’), Marcellina 
‘Pidelio’), and Maria (‘ La Figlia’); a new Bar- 
slo (‘ Barbiere’) and a new Sulpizio (‘La Figlia’) 
is promised in Signor Fiorini; Signor Dorini’s 
nme is associated with Elvino (‘Sonnambula’), 
Almaviva (‘ Barbiere’), Lionello (‘ Marta’), and 
Idreno (‘Semiramide’). Signor Stagno, who sang 
t Her Majesty’s Theatre some seasons since, re- 
ums with the fame he has since acquired in Italy 
nd Spain as a tenore robusto, and he is cast for 
Dtello, Don Ottavio (‘ Don Juan’), Robert le Diable, 
Lohengrin, Fiorestano (‘Fidelio’), Max (‘ Der 

reischiitz’), and Gennaro (‘Lucrezia Borgia’). 
Some other names are given; but, as these new 

ists are not included in the casts, it may be 
ssumed that they will occupy secondary positions. 

As regards the singers of former years, it is only 
requisite to state that Madame Nilsson, Malle. 
hapuy, Signora Varesi, Mdlle. Justine Macvitz, 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini, and Mdlle. Tietjens ; 
signori Campanini and- Fancelli, tenors ; Signori 
Rota, Galassi, and Del Puente, and Herr Behrens, 
eturn. It must be mentioned that Mdlle. Tietjens 
ill again appear as the Medea of Cherubini, 
nd that Madame Nilsson will resume the part of 
Alice (‘Robert le Diable’) and Desdemona. The 
ombination of the leading artists in ‘ Don Gio- 
vanni,’ ‘ Nozze di Figaro,’ ‘ Robert le Diable, and 
he ‘ Huguenots,’ &c., evidences a determination 
0 give to these masterpieces fresh life. As Sir 
Michael Costa will be at his post, as musical 
firector and conductor, Mr. Mapleson is right in 
nnouncing that the “high character of the ensemble 
s regards principals, chorus, and band,” may be 
¢lied upon. 

CONCERTS. 

Some thirty years since, a well-known and able 
amateur, the late Mr. Alsager, so long connected 
with the Times, conceived the notion of rescuing 
rom obscurity some of the most perfect produc- 
ions of classical chamber composition, and of 
hibituating the musical public to the hearing of the 
quartet as a medium of intellectual enjoyment. 
Hence the formation of the Beethoven Quartet 
Society in 1845-6, which, while presenting works 
by Haydn and Mozart, had for immediate object 
he execution by first-class artists of the Post- 
humous Quartets, that is to say, Op. 127 in E flat 
major; Op. 130 in A minor; Op. 131 in B flat 
major; Op. 132 in c sharp minor; and Op. 133 in 
Fmajor, Amateurs may find that these numbers 
to not agree with every Beethoven catalogue, 
md exception has been taken to the term “ Post- 
lmmous”; but it would be an endless as well as 
profitable task to enter into details of the 
Precise periods at which Beethoven composed the 
quartets and sonatas of his third period, and to 
fix, positively, numbers to them. The most 





contradictory statements have been hazarded on 
these points, but what is certain is that, when a 
particular prefix is attached to any work of note, 
and it has been generally adopted, it is useless to 
argue as to its accuracy. Thus the sonata called 
‘Moonlight’ will never be recognized by any other 
title; the symphony of Mozart with the designa- 
tion of ‘Jupiter’ will be invariably cited, and for 
the same reason “Posthumous,” despite any skill 
in special pleading, will always be applied to the 
quartets named above. The Beethoven Quartet 
Society was a success; it marked really an 
epoch in art-progress in this country, and it has 
influenced the Monday Popular Concerts to such 
an extent that, from 1859 to the present period, 
these five quartets have found a permanent 
place in the répertoire, despite their immense 
intricacies, which indeed were of a nature 
to prevent all attempts at their interpreta- 
tion without a longer preparation than can be 
ordinarily secured here, owing to the express speed 
at which works are produced. Amongst the ar- 
tists who have distinguished themselves in these 
quartets, the names of Vieuxtemps, Sivori, Sainton, 
H. Holmes, Cooper, Straus, Joachim, Rousselot, 
Piatti, Ries, Schreurs, Webb, Hill, H. Blagrove, 
&e., must be honourably recorded. It was a bold 
venture on the part of the Director of the Monday 
Popular Concerts to fix an extra afternoon for the 
performance of the a minor—with its incomparable 
slow movement, called by the composer a ‘Song 
of Thanksgiving,’ but which has more the character 
of a dirge or requiem—and the B flat; but a highly 
appreciative audience assembled to applaud the 
superb playing of the executants, MM. Joachim, 
Ries, Straus, and Piatti, and, by way of bonne 
bouche, Madame Schumann, between the two 
quartets, performed admirably the thirty-two 
variations on a theme in c minor by Beethoven. 
The usual concert was given on the Saturday, when 
Beethoven’s String Quintet in c major, Op. 29, and 
his matchless Piano and String Trio in B flat, 
Op. 97, were executed. On the Monday the 
40th season was closed with a programme of works 
by Bacb, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Brahms, Joa- 
chim, and Rubinstein, for which the abilities of 
the three pianists, Madame Schumann, Mdlle. 
Krebs,and Miss Zimmermann, of the five violinists, 
MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Ludwig, Wiener, and 
Straus, the violinist, Mr. Zerbini, and the two 
violoncellists, Signori Pezze and Piatti, were in re- 
quest, besides the singing of the Lieder of Schu- 
bert, Schumann, and Mendelssohn by the Mdlles, 
S. Lowe and Thekla Friedjinder—a farewell con- 
cert for the director’s benefit. 

The German Requiem, Op. 45, in 8, by Herr 
Brahms, with English scriptural words, was the 
most prominent piece in the programme, under 
the direction of Mr. Cusins, at the second Phil- 
harmonic Society’s Concert. The solo singers were 
Mrs. Osgood and Mr. Wadmore. In the Athe- 
neum of 5th April, 1873, ante, No. 2371, a full 
account of this remarkable work was supplied, 
at its first performance in this country, and a re- 
hearing confirms the opinion then expressed, that 
it is not the inspiration of a master-mind, and that 
although masterly in its mechanism, it has a decided 
tendency to over-elaboration. The execution was 
as good as can ba expected from the little re- 
hearsal a production of such complexity and 
magnitude obtains here. The symphony was the 
No. 2 in p of Beethoven ; the overture, the ‘ Ruy 
Blas’ of Mendelssohn, and the concerto, the violin 
one of Spohr, No. 7, in £ minor, with Herr Joachim 
as exponent. Herr Rubinstein will appear at the 
third concert on the lst of May. 

Beethoven’s oratorio, ‘The Mount of Olives,’ 
was given at the Crystal Palace Saturday Concert 
on the 8th inst., conducted by Mr. Manns. The 
solos were sung by Mrs. Osgood, Mr. Cummings, 
and Signor Foli. The ‘Tempest’ overture, by 
Sir Julius Benedict, and Spohr’s Clarionet Con- 
certo in c minor, Op. 26 (Mr. Clinton), were 
novelties for the Sydenham subscribers, and both 
made a good impression. 

The oratorio selections at the last concert of 
Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir call for no remark on 





the score of novelty, but the début of a tenor of 
much promise, Mr. Abercrombie, who officiated 
for Mr.Sims Reeves in“ Total Eclipse ” and “Com- 
fort ye,” must be specified. The other vocalists were 
the Misses W. Gips and Ida Corri, and Madame 
Patey. 

The performances by Mr. F. Archer, the organist 
of the Alexandra Palace,of Herr Hiller’s Pianoforte 
Concerto in F sharp minor, and by M. Libotton 
of Herr Volkmann’s very clever violoncello con- 
certo, were solo displays of no ordinary merit, at 
last Saturday's concert, the final one of the 
Popular Series. Mr. Weist Hill conducted Men- 
delssohn’s Scotch Symphony and Mr. Hamilton 
Clarke’s Gavotte, which was encored. 








Musical Gassip. 


ForEIGNERS must marvel at the Handelian 
epidemic which prevails during Passion Week in 
this country: three performances of the ‘ Messiah,’ 
the first at Exeter Hall on Wednesday (the 
13th inst.), by the Sacred Harmonic Society, under 
the direction of Sir Michael Costa, with Miss 
E. Wynne, Madame Patey, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Shakespeare, and Signor Foli, solo singers; the 
second on the evening of Good Friday, at the 
Royal Albert Hall, conducted by Mr. Barnby, 
with Mesdames Lemmens and A. Williams, 
Messrs. Lloyd and Patey, and Signor Foli, as chief 
vocalists; and the third at the Alexandra Palace, 
this day (the 13th), with Mr. H. Weist Hill, 
conductor, and Mesdames Lemmens and Palmer, 
Messrs. Vernon Rigby and Maybrick, as soloists. 
The execution of sacred music was, however, not 
confined to the ‘Messiah,’ as, at the Crystal and 
Alexandra Pualaces, on Good Friday, Rossini’s 
‘Stabat Mater’ was given, besides selections from 
various oratorios. Our continental visitors have 
found, however, that the love of devotional strains 
is combined with other tastes ; for at the Alexandra 
Palace, to the ‘Messiah,’ the directors add the 
“first performance of Broekman’s Circus,” and, 
besides the singing of psalms and hymns, military 
bands play popular airs. 


On Easter Monday, concerts will be given at 
the Crystal Palace and at the Alexandra Palace, 
and at the Royal Albert Hall and Horticultural 
Gardens, with varied entertainments. 

Tue Saturday Afternoon Subscription Orchestral 
Concerts will be ended this afternoon at the 
Crystal Palace (the 15th); but next Saturday will 
be devoted to the benefit of the zealous conductor, 
Herr Manns. 

Tue Sacred Harmonic Society will terminate 
the season on the 28th inst., with a performance 
of Spohr’s ‘Last Judgment’ and Rossini’s ‘Stabat 
Mater.’ 

Tue season of the Musical Union, under the 
presidency of the Duke of Edinburgh, and the 
direction of Prof. Ella, will be commenced on 
the 25th inst. 

Tue solo singers in Bach’s B minor Mass, on 
the 26th inst., will be Mesdames Lemmens and 
Patey, Messrs. Cummings and Federici, with 
Herr Otto Goldschmidt conductor and Mr. T, 
Petit organist. 

Art the special musical service in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, on the 11th inst., a large congregation 
assembled to hear Bach’s Passion music accord 
ing to St. Matthew. The regular choir was 
strengthened, and a limited number of orchestral 
players engaged. The grand chorales made a deep 
impression. Mr. G. Cooper was organist, and Mr. 
Barnby the conductor, and Mr. F. Walker accom- 
panied the recitatives at the pianoforte. 

The St. James’s Theatre will be reopened on 
Easter Monday with the new opera, ‘The Sultan 
of Mocha,’ to be conducted by the composer, Mr, 
Alfred Cellier. 

Tne English adaptation of M. Offenbach’s ‘ Voy- 
age 4 la Lune’ will be produced this evening 
(Saturday) at the Alhambra Theatre. M. Hum- 
bert’s Brussels troupe will open shortly at the 
Strand Opéra Comique. 
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THe music of Mr, Frederick E. Barnes, a 
pupil of and assistant to Prof. Macfarren, 
to the new entertainment, ‘Grumps’s Ménage, 
is of a quality to lead to expectations that the 
young beginner will achieve better specimens of 
his abilities, when he has a libretto of more in- 
terest and merit than that produced at the Gallery 
of Illustrations last Monday in St. George’s Hall. 
Mr. Barnes had no reason to complain of his 
singers—Miss Leonora Braham, who was encored 
in two songs, Mrs. German Reed, Messrs. C. 
Grain, A. E. Bishop, and A. Reed, who had 
parts scarcely calculated to show their well-known 
ability. 

Miss Eruet Gootp, in a competition of forty- 
three candidates, won the Goldsmid Scholarship, 
on the 11th inst.,at the Royal Academy of Music; 
the examiners were the principal, Prof. Macfarren, 
Mus. Doc., Sir Julius Benedict, Messrs. Brinley 
Richards, F. R. Cox, F. B. Jewson, H. Thomas, 
and Manuel Garcia. 


THREE new operas have been produced in Paris: 
the three-act version of the ‘Roi d’Yvetdt,’ libretto 
by MM. Chabrillat and Emery, music by M. Vas- 
seur, at the Théadtre Taitbout: the one-act 
operettu, ‘Le Mariage d’une Etoile,’ words by 
MM. E. Grangé and V. Bernard, music by M. 
Legoux, at the Bouffes Parisiens ; and the one-act 
operetta, ‘La Savoisienne,’ libretto by M. Dufre- 
nvis, music by M. C. du Grosnez. The last-men- 
tioned work is the first essay of the composer, and 
it is very promising. M. Vasseur has not rivalled 
his ‘Timbale d’Argent,’ the poets of which have 
been eclipsed in indecency by the authors of the 
‘Roi d’Yvetét.’ M. Legoux was fortunate in 
having Mdlle. Paola-Mari¢ in the chief character. 
M. Léon Escudier will open the Théatre Italien 
(Salle Ventadour) next Thursday (the 20th inst.) 
with Signor Verdi’s ‘ Aida’: the title part will be 
sustained by Madame Stolz ; Amnéris, by Mdlle. 
Woldman ; Radamés, Signor Masini ; Amonasro, 
Signor Pandolfini ; Ramfis, Signor Medini; the 
King, Signor De Reske; the ballet of the Priestesses 
in the first act, and of Moorish slaves and Baya- 
déres in the second, will be retained. The com- 
poser has superintended the rehearsals, 

“Lr Concert SprritvEL” will abound in Paris 
this week, and at all events sacred works will not 
be accompanied with acrobatic exhibitions. 

Tue brilliant pianist, Madame Szarvady, known 
here as Mdlle. Clauss, bas re-appeared in Paris at 
an orchestral concert in the Salle Plegel; she 
played in Chopin’s Concerto in F minor, and in 
that of Herr Brahms in p minor, besides Schu- 
mann’s ‘ Carnaval,’ the lady created a great sensa- 
tion. M. Charles Lamoureux was the collector. 

MapaME Frezzouint, a famed Italian prima 
donno, who sang at Her Majesty’s Theatre with 
her late husband, Signor Poggi, a tenor, has just 
married Dr. Vigoureux in Paris ; the widow was 
born in 1818. M. de Saint-Saens has just re- 
turned to Paris from Vienna, where he met with 
signal success in his triple capacity of composer, 
organist, and pianist. M, Ole Bull, the Norwegian 
violinist, is in Paris. 

Tue death of a once-famed violinist, Herr Joseph 
Bobm, at the age of eighty-one, has taken place in 
Vienna; he was the teacher of the Brothers 
Hellmesberger, of Ernst, of Joachim, and of Lud- 
wig Strauss; he was Professor at the Viennese 
Conservatorium from 1819 to 1849, He was an 
Hungarian by birth, born in Pesth. Bohm formed 
in Vienna a celebrated quartet party. 


Two new operas have been produced in Italy, 
the ‘Lia’ of Signor Schira, at the Fenice, in 
Venice, and the ‘ Atala’ of Signor Gallignani at 
the Carcano, in Milan. The Trovatore reports 
both works to be failures. 








DRAMA 


cede 
Bramatic Gossip. 


THe changes at the theatres brought by Easter 
are numerous and important. One new theatre, 
that which forms part of the Westminster Aqua- 
rium, will be opened. New dramas have been 
promised for the Lyceum, the Adelphi, and the 
Prince of Wales’s, and less pretentious novelties 
are announced at half-a-dozen theatres. Otway’s 
‘Venice Preserved, which will be given at a 
Gaiety Matinée, is the only revival of interest. 


Tue Haymarket Theatre has been closed during 
the week, but will re-open this evening, with 
‘Measure for Measure.’ Previous to the produc- 
tion of the ‘Etrangére, ‘Measure for Measure’ 
will be given at the Standard. 


Mrs. CENTLIVRE’s comedy, ‘The Wonder,’ has 
been revived at Wallack’s Theatre, with Mr. Wal- 
lack as Don Felix, and Miss Ada Dyas as Violante. 


Mr. Bovcicavutt’s adaptation, ‘Grimaldi, 
the Life of an Actress,’ has been revived on the 
occasion of a benefit at the Adelphi, Mr. G. W. 
Anson playing the principal part. 

‘Les Vieux Amis, a four-act drama, by M. 
Louis Davy], has been produced at the Gymnase 
with moderate success. The scene is Croisic, 
where Dehoux, a retired corsair, and the docteur 
Guibert live on terms of closest intimacy. Some- 
thing of the nature of expiation enters into the 
friendship manifested by the mariner to the civi- 
lian. Early in life be has, with a freedom of 
manners acquired, doubtless, during his pursuit 
of his profession, half seduced, half violated, the 
wife of his friend. Madame Guibert is alive, and 
bears as she may the memory of her shame, while 
Dehoux does what little he can in the way of atone- 
ment. Unfortunately the daughter of Guibert and 
the niece of Dehoux fall in love with the same 
man, and the latter, who is being worsted in the 
effort to obtain him, tells the guilty wife she has 
learned her secret, and will, on emergency, use-her 
knowledge for her own advintage. This threat is 
overheard by Guibert, who turns upon his traitorous 
friend with such scorn and indignation that the 
latter dies of the effort to repress his shame and 
rage. The wife is then pardoned. This eccentric 
study of country manners is acted by M. Landrol 
as the Corsair, and M. Pujol as the husband. M. 
Achard, Madame Lesueur, Mdlle. Delaporte, and 
Mdlle. Dupuis are also in the cast. 

Tue ‘Erinnyes’ of M. Leconte de Lisle will 
shortly be produced at the Gaitc. By the addition 
of music, spectacle, and ballet, the piece will be 
converted into something like an opera. Madame 
Marie Laurent will be included in the cast. 











THE new Salle du Conservatoire was inaugurated 
in Brussels, on the 2nd inst., with a concert, under 


the direction of M. Gevaert, the principal; the | 
scheme included the first act of Gluck’s‘ Iphigénie | 
en Tauride” of Beethoven’s ballet music to * Pro- 


metheus,’ and the Pastoral Symphony; the solo 
singers were Mdlle. Battu and M. Devoyod. 

THE new opera-house in Bergamo is named the 
Teatro Donizetti, in honour of the comp’ser, who 
was born in the town. Signor Musone’s new 
opera, ‘Carlo di Borgogna,’ has been a success at 
the Mercadante Theatre in Naples, 
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the principal Towns in South Australia. Bills Negotiated and Col- 
lected. Money received on Deposit at agreed Rates.—Apply at the 
Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, E.U. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 





DHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomsarp-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1783, 


Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Ingurances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEUKGE WM. LOVELL, 


Secretaries, | JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 





Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
London : 37. Cornhill ; H Edinburgh and Dublin. 


S 


AGLE INSURANCE COM PAN Y, 
79, PALL MALL. For Lives only. 
Established 1807. 


Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms my be had at the Office, or from 
any ur the Company’s Agents, post fre: 


GEORGE HUMP. HREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 








HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 
1, Dale-street, Liverpool; Cornhill, London. 
Under the New Series of Life Policies, the Assured are entitled to 
Four-fifths of the Profits of the Participating Class. 
Non-Bonus Policies at moderate Rates. 
Fire Insurances upon equitable terms. 
For the Prospectus and last Report of the Directors, apply as above, 
or to any Agent of the Company. 


LAY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 





Invested Assets on 31st December, 1s £5,441,545 
income for the past Year . 4 493,516 
Amount Paid on Death to Decem 10,743,164 
Reversionary Bonus ag = ‘he | Five Years 
ended 31st December, 1874 662,104 
Aggregate Reversionary ‘Bonuses hitherto allotted’ 5,523,138 
of M Commission) are about 





4 per cent. on the Annual =. 

Attention is especially called to the New (REVISED and RE- 
DUCED) Rates of Premium recently adopted by the Office. 

The Rates for Young Lives will be found MATERIALLY LOWER 
than heretofore. 

Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application to the Office. 
ON MILLION STERLING 
HAS BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION FOR DEATH AND INJURIES 
CAUSED BY 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 





BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
(Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman.) 

PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £180,000. 
Offices—64, Cornhill, and 10, Regent-street. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


AR N & FISHER, 
33, SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
ART DECORATORS. 
Church and Domestic Decoration, Painted Majolica Tiles, Em- 
broidery, Paper Hangings, and Art Furniture. 


H°? RNE’S POMPEIAN DECORATIONS, 
ROBERT HORNE, 
HOUSE DECORATOR and PAPER-HANGING 
MANUFACTURER, 
41, GRACECHUROCH -STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
By Special Appointment to His Majesty the King of Italy. 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 











HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON, 
Prize Medal.—London and Paris, 





ITERARY MACHINE (Patented), for holding 
23 Ss Writing-Desk, Lamp, Meals, &c., in any position, over a 
Bed, Sofa, or Easy Chair. ‘As used by Princess Louise. 
Sie. Invalid | Couches, cigs to se porttions, 5l. 58.5 
10s.; Merlin Chairs, 71 

m i: @ 


Prices from 
Bath Chairs, 
108. ; eee, Chair (Bed and Couch combined), 
Saari Chairs, 20. Bed-Rests, 129. 6d. Drawings post 

ARTER, 64, New Cavendieh. street, Great Portland-street, 





OLD TRUTHS IN A NEW LIGHT; 


Or, an Earnest Endeavour to reconcile Material Science with Spiritual Science and Scriptuy. 
By the COUNTESS OF CAITHNESS. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. 





IN A WINTER CITY. 1 vol. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE DUKE DE MEDINA POMAR. 


THROUGH the AGES: a Psychological Romance. 


Author of ‘ The Honeymoon.” 3 vols. 


HANDFAST to STRANGERS. By Srernen J. Mac Kenny 


By Ovrpa. 





By the 


Author of ‘ Plucky Fellows,’ &c. 3 vols. Le Nalin 
The ONE FAIR WOMAN. By Joaquin MILLER. 3 vols, 
Cuapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





DR. SCHLIEMANN’S GREAT WORK. 


TROY AND ITS REMAINS: 


A NARRATIVE of DISCOVERIES and RESEARCHES MADE on the SITE of ILIUM and in the TROJAN PLAIN. 


By Dr. HENRY SCHLIEMANN. 
Edited by PHILIP SMITH, B.A., 


Author of ‘ Ancient History from the Earliest Records,’ & 


Extract from Mr. 


** The discoveries of Dr. Schliemann in the Plain of Troy cannot justly be approached without an expression of adumiration 
for his disinterested liberality, his unwearied energy, and his generous enthusiasm; and of gratitude for the services he hy 
rendered to the lovers and students of Homer. and to the history of the world. ‘ 

‘It appearsto me that the discoveries of Schliemann and the arguments of Von Eckenbrecher have established with al] 
reasonable certainty the claim of Hissarlik to be the site of Troy which the Poet of the liad had before his mental vision 
while I cannot hesitate to say that Von Eckenbrecher has utterly destroyed the claims of every site which has been proposed.” 


GLADSTONE'S ‘ Homeric Synchronism.’ 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





SMITH’S ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Fourth Edition, with Maps and Plans, 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT WORLD, 


From the EARLIEST RECORDS to the FALL of the WESTERN EMPIRE, a.p. 455, 


By PHILIP SMITH, B.A., 


One of the Contributors to the ‘ Dictionaries of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Biography, and Geograpby,’ 
‘The Student’s Manuals of Old and New Testament History,’ &c. 


** His points of transition are well chosen, and his wide and various panorama of principalities, powers, and dominions 
clearly arranged. He has availed himself liberally of the new lights thrown by recent discovery and philology upon the annals 
of the East ; and in all that relates to the Oriental empires and African kingdoms or republics, his work is far in advance of any 
Ancient History in our language "—Saturday Review. 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 





NEW WORK BY LORD CRAWFORD. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ARG O; 
Or, THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE. 
A Metrical Tale. In Ten Books. 
By the EARL OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES. 


Joun Morray, Albemarle-street. 





NEW VOLUME BY MR. FERGUSSON. 


A HISTORY OF INDIAN AND EASTERN 


ARCHITECTURE. 


By JAMES FERGUSSON, F.R.S8. 
Forming the Third Volume of the New Edition of ‘The History of Ancient, Medieval, and Modern Architecture.’ 


“In the last edition of this Work the Indian chapters extended only to about 300 pages, with 200 Illustrations, and thoug! 
most of the Woodcuts re-appear in the present volume, more than half the original text has been cancelled, and consequently 
at least 600 pages of the present Work are original matter, and 200 Illustrations—and these by far the most important—bat 
been added. These, with the new chronological and topographical details, present the subject to the English reader in a mor 
compact and complete form than has been attempted in any work on Indian architecture hitherto published.” 

Extract from Prefatt. 


*.* Owing to the additional matter and Illustrations the price of this Volume i: TWO GULNEAS. 


JoHN Mougray, Albemarle-street. 
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NEW WORKS BY CHARLES DARWIN, F.B.S. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo. 14s. 


INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. 


By CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.S., 
Author of ‘ Voyage of a Naturalist,’ ‘ Origin of Species,’ ‘ Descent of Man,’ &c. 


BY THE SAME, 


he MOVEMENTS and HABITS of CLIMBING PLANTS. With 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


he VARIATION of ANIMALS and PLANTS UNDER DOMES- 
TICATION. Revised Edition. With Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s, 
Joun Morray, Albemarle-street. 





WARNE’ SN OTABLE NOVELS.—_NEW VOLUME, 
Now published for the first time at SIXPENCE, 


In large crown 8vo, picture cover, 


CRINGLE’S LOG. 


By MICHAEL SCOTT. 
Freperick Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 
fhe SHORES of LAKE ARAL. By Herbert Woop, Major, Royal 





TOM 








Engineers. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 14s, 
OURS ina LIBRARY. Second Series. By Lesuiz StepHen. Crown 
8v0. 9s. 


RENCH PICTURES in ENGLISH CHALK. By the Author of 


‘The Member for Paris,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d: 


NEW NOVELS. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD.’ 
Just published, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 11 Illustrations by George Du Maurier, 21s. 
he HAND of ETHELBERTA. By Tuomas Harpy, Author of ‘ Far 
from the Madding Crowd.’ 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LUCY FITZADAM.’ 
ARLEY MAGNA, By Epwarp Waurraker, Author of ‘Lucy Fitz- 


adam,’ 2 vols. 


| VERY WOMAN. By M. F. O'Matiey. 3 vols. 


London: Smite, Evper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


WATERPROOF GOODS. 
EDMISTON & SON 


(From 5, Charing Cross), 

SOLE MAKERS of the POCKET SIPHONIA (weight 12 oz.), price from 42s. 
WATERPROOF TWEED COATS, designed specially for THE CLERGY, from 25s. 
LADIES’ WATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS. 

FISHING STOCKINGS. BED SHEETS. ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 





| General Furnishing Irommonger, by a’ 


Tin PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.— 

The REAL Pron Bt SILVER, in troduced more th 

years ago Py hte BURTON, when PLATE D by the patent 

bag of ie + Bikington& Co. » is s best article next to 
used as such, either usefu tally, 

by no test can it be distinguished from real silve: =. on - 
Fiddle, “Bead King’s 








PATTERNS. Silver ‘Thread shell 

&. 8. d.'&. 8. d. £, 
Table Pye or Gyeven, perdoz. 110 021 02 4 
Dessert do. 12019 0111 © 
Salgoae .. OWMdOlLOO1LEO 


These are as strongly =. and in every respect equal to what 
~~ Aaa are selling as their first quality at very much higher 





4 Second Quality of FIDDLE PATTERE ; — 
Table Spoons and Forks - 413 Sper dozen, 
rt Spoons and Forks : 017 ° 
Tea Spoons.. ° 12 ° 


Tea and Coffee Sets ‘from ‘sl. 158. to 25l.; Dish Covers from 91. to 
241. the Set of Four; Coruer Dishes, from 7. 10s. to lel. 18a. the Set 
of Four; Warmers, '7l. 2s 6d to 1dl 15s.; Biscuit Boxes from lia. 
to 51. 108. ; Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate prices. 

The largest Stock im existence of Plated Dessert Knives and Furks, 
and Fisb-eating Knives and Forks and Carvers. 

All kinds of Replating done by the patent process. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 


spostatment, § to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue containing upwards of 850 I)lus- 
saone of his unrivalled Stock, with List of Prices aud Plans of the 
30 large Show Rooms, postage free.—39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 1, 2, 3, 
and4, Newman-street ; 4, 5and 6, Perry’s-place; and}, Newman- gaze. 
Manufacturies, 84, Newman- street, and oa -mess, London, 
The cost of delivering Goods to the most dis’ ae ts of the Uuited 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM rs BURTON will always 
undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


EAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, 


COURT-ROAD. The only House in London exclusively for 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


H EAL 


TOTTENHAM 








& SON. 

BEDSTEADS., 

BEDDING. 

BEDROUM FURNITURE, 


EAL & SON’S CATALOGUE (104th Edition), 
4.0 Til ti with prices, sent free by post on 
agglandion to 195, 196, 197, 193, Tottenham Uourt-road, London. 


JOSEPH GIiLiLogrTr’s 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 








Sold by all Stationers throughout the World. 


AFETY for STREET DOORS. — CHUBB’S 

w PATENT LATCHES, with Small and Neat Keys. Chubb’s 

Potent Safes, all sizes. Chubb'’s Detector Locks, for every purpose. — 

CHUBB & SON, #7, St. Paul’s-churchyard, B.C St. James’s- 
street, S.W.; Manchester, Liverpool, and Welvetharapton. 








SWEET FUMIGATION. 
IESSE & LUBIN’S RIBBON of BRUGES. 


ight it, b'ow out the Flames, and as it moulders a fragrant 
Vapour will rise into the Air. 1s, per yard. Sold by Chemists every- 
where.— Laboratory, 3, New Bond-street, London. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


EA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, 
Bearing their Siguature, 
“LEA & PERRINS,” 
Which will be placed on very Bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE after this date, and without which none is genuine. 

Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors. Werner’ Seeeee & Blackwell, 
London ; and Export Vilmen generally. B y Dealers in Sauces 
throughout - _— d. 

November, 187: 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
e and CONDIMENTS.—E LAZENBY & SON, Bole Proprietors 
of the celebrated Receipts, and Manufacturers of the PLCKL 
SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS 80 long and favourably “Listinguiched 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every article prepared by 
them is guaranteed as entirely Unadulterated — 92, Wigmore-street, 
Cavendish-square (late 6, Edwards-street, Portman-square); and 18, 
Trinity-street, London, 8. B. 


I 








ARVEY’S SAUCE. — CAUTION. —The 





RN 


ire,’ 
nd though 
sequently 
ant—bare 
in a mor 


Prefact. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


B FF S'S C O C O A. 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful 
lication of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured 
erage which may save us many heavy doctor's bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 
Hy be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
Pund us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
rh pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—See article in the Civil Service Gazette. 


MADE SIMPLY WITH BOILING WATER AND MILK, 
Sold in Packets (in Tins for abroad) labelled :— 
JAMES EPPS & CQ, 
HOM(C£OPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly ; Works—Euston-road and Camden Town, London, 
Makers of Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes for Throat Irritation. 








E D M I S T O N & S O N, admirers of this eslebrated nome pre, parijeniers uested to 
14, COCKSPUR-STREET, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. (opposite the Haymarket). pee ped eat T oR Ly mn hee lees 
BRONZES, and CANDLES. 


L4*™ PS, 
BARCLAY & SON, 
138, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 
Lamp - Makers and Wax Ghandlers to Her Majesty the Queen and 
H.R. ite the Prince of Wales, have now ON VIEW hei New Stock of 
Moderator and Kerosine Table and Suspension Lamps, in real Japanese 
Sateuma, and other Artistic Foreign and Native Wares. 
ROMAN BRONZES, —A choice Selection of “ean from the Antique, 
Statues of the Naples Museum, the Vatican, 
CANDLES of all descriptions. 


EPPER’S QUININE and vg TONIC.— 
In Weak Health, Prostration of Streng' Nervous Deran 
ms, Ac Pains, inden Circulation, 
—) Soiri ~ yr Bigwtion,, &o., it de —- 4- apd Health, 
mn ickly. n ip 
effect of the Tonic. ttles, 4s. 6d. ; next size, lla. em wy PEP PPER. 
237, Tottenham Oourt-road, London ; and most Chemists. 


TD) ive ateton Petes S FLUID MAGNESIA.— 
The Motion Profession for mg 20 rear, are peve approved « of this 
solution as the best remedy ¥ of the STOMACH, 
EARTBURN, HEADACHE, your. and IN DIGESTION: =a 
the safest A ent for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children. 
i —DINNEFORD & Co., 172, New Bond-street, London ; and all 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


B E L G R A v .... ie 
An ILLUSTRATED LONDON MAGAZINE, price One Shilling, Monthly, 

The MAY NUMBER will contain Contributions from ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE, CHARLES READE, Mrs. E. Lyyy 
LINTON, J. COMYNS CARR, JOSEPH KNIGHT, CUTHBERT BEDE, and other et dnewn Writers ; the continuation P 
Miss BRADDON’S Story, ‘Joshua Haggard’s Daughter’ ; and the First Chapters of a New Novel, ‘JULIET, by Mrs. LOVET?. 
CAMERON. With Illustrations by VALENTINE BROMLEY, R. P. LEITCH, and others. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, with Portrait, price 9s. 


JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN: a Dramatic Poem. 


By CHARLES WELLS. With an Introductory Essay by ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 














“ Tp its combination of Sto and Geteasy, in sweet liquid musical flow, in just cadence, and in dramatic incisiveness «f utt the 1 th hout keeps closer to the level of the Elizabethan ramatig 
than that of any of mes.”— Atheneum. 
Demy 8vo. cloth extra, with Maps and Coloured Illustrations, 18s. Crown 8vo. carefelly printed on creamy paper, and tastefully bound in 


b for the Library, price 6s. 


CLOUDS in the EAST: Travels and Adventures on| THE ‘PICCADILLY NOVELS, 


POPULAR STORIES by the BEST AUTHORS, 


the Perso-Turkoman Frontier. By VALENTINE BAKER. Mostly iMetrated— by Sir Jobn Gilbert, George Du Maurier,W, 
** A most graphic and lively account of travels and adventures which have nothing of the commonplace about them.”—Leeds Mercury. | i oe J. —— Henry Woods, Sydney Hall, 
“A contribution of = to Central Asian literature.”—Athenceum Wilkie Collins. 
Demy 8yvo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth extra, 18s. The Teo MAM inWHITE. | Per ed Ee 
Basi | MISSor MRS? —- 
Th DEAD SECRET. | NEW ; 
The GREAT DIVIDE: «a Narrative of Travels in’ the Veen anes, | BBE Gham 
OONSTONE. SCE 
Upper Yellowstone in the Summer of 1874. By the EARL OF DUNRAVEN. HIDE and SEEK. T be LAW and the LADY, 
“There bas not for along time appeared a better book of travel than Lord Dunraven’s ‘The Great Divide,’ which relates his travels in E. Lynn Linton. = * ATRICIA KEMBALL. 
d in th t f the Crow Indians. The book is full of clever observation, and both narrative and illustra- 7 
Se Cron Shower ge ee 2S e country of the Crow € Nias Katharine S. Macquoid —The EVIL EYE 
** There are passages in this book which approach closely to the verge of unadorned eloquence. Taken altogether, it is delightful reading 2 Henry Kingsley —NUMBER SEVENTEEN, 
. : ; Field, Florence Marryat.—OPEN ! SESAME! 
Demy 8vo. cloth extra, with Maps and numerous Illustrations, 18s. Mrs. Oliphant.—WHITELADIES. 
° } S S e ’ James Payn. 
YACHTING in the ARCTIC SEAS; or, Notes of | se szsn ot ures, Pee inews worn, 
Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the Neighbourhood of Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya. By JAMES LAMONT. John Saunder 
“ The book, as a whole, isthe most important addition made to our Arctic literature for a long time.”— Atheneum. GUY WATERMAN. | On oy AGAINST the WORLD, 


BOUND TO THE WHEEL 
Authors of ‘ Gideon’s Rock. , 


NEW NOVELS. Anthony Trollope—The WAY WE LIVE NOW 


The GRANGE GARDEN: a Novel. By Henry}  ** mre ae. | AMOR 


Uniform ow crown 8vo. red cloth extra, 58. each, 





KINGSLEY. 3 vols. crown 8vo. [In a few days. eer PASCAREL Only a Su 
- : 8 omance. is Vicissitudes, Ad 
° / Cc S: 
The DEMOCRACY: a Novel. By Whyte Thorne.| gisiistit. wie Faxorm 
8 vols. crown Svo. CBOIL CASTLEMAINE’S TWO LITTLE WOODEN 





MINSTERBOROUGH: a Tale of English Life. By) *tivievosvace. _|_sicha®'* 


pe . . Crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 78. 6d. 
MPHRY SANDWITH, C.B. D.C.L. 3 vols. Svo. . 
manager = oat SWIFT’S CHOICE WORKS, in Pros 


MR DORILLION: a Novel. By Jean Middlemass, and Verse, With Memoir, Portrait, and Fao-imiles 


Author of ‘ Wild Georgie,’ ‘Lil,’ &c. 3 vols. crown Svo. [In the press. | BYRON An See tiaga ates bate Steel Plates 
cineca | OLMAN’S BROAD ag With Frontispiece by “Hogar, 
| Hooves CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and ie 200 Illustrations 
Demy Svo. cloth extra, with Photographic Portrait and Illustrations, price 12s. LAMB'S (CHARLES) COM PLETE WORKS. Ports. and F. 
SHERIDAN'S COMPLFTE WORKS. With Poems. 


MEMORIA LS of th e late Rev. ROBER ‘i S TEPHEN THEODORE HOOK'S HUMOROUS WORKS. me Pit 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra gilt, price 7s. 6d. 


HAWKER, Vicar of Morwenstow. By the Rev. F. G. LEE, D.C L STRUTT’S SPORTS and PASTIME 


















NEW VOLUMES of the ‘‘ ENGLISH GENTLEMAN’S LIBRARY.”’ Hees Seat CUUR LIFE. 2 lilasteations. 
WRIGHT S A HISTORY of the GEORGES. Fairholt’s Plates 
MEMOIRS of the DUKE of SAINT-SIMON, |MEMOQtURS (yt cn ENE 
MEMOIRS of COUNT GRAMMONT. By Anthony forcebtiees were aeons Vitra 


*Memoria)s’isafar better record of Mr. Hawker, and gives a more reverent and more true idea of the man...... Dr. Lee rightly | of the PEOPLE of ENGLAND. With 140 Illustrations. 
? 3 d ioe RS. WALTON and COTTON’S COMPLETE SOLES (Sir 
MADAME DARBLAY'S DIARY and LETTERS. 
WRIGHT'S HISTORY of CARICATURE. Fairholt’s Ih 
during the Reign of Louis the Fourteenth and the Regency. Edited by BAYLE ST. JOHN. 3 vols. 8vo. 27s. waitin. hin deiteiitedieneitiatin 
soa Stare ’S PROSE WORKS. Illustrated by Bromley. 


“Dr. Lee’s 
confines himself to his proper subject.”—Athenawm. Also, uniform in size and price, 
olas’s Edition). With 6i Plate Illustration 
Edited by her Niece, CHARLOTTE BARRETT. [Illustrated by numerous Steel-plate Portraits. 4 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra gilt, 7s. 6d. with Illustrations, 
ARTEMUS WARD’S WORKS. Complete. Portrait and F; 
HAMILTON. A New Edition, with a Biographical Sketch of Count Hamilton, numerous Historical and Illustrative MARK TWAIN’S CHOICE WORKS. Portrait and Nd 





Notes by Sir WALTER SCOTT, and 64 Copper-plate Portraits by Edward Scriven. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth extra, 15s. POE'S WORKS: Poems, Essays, and Stories. Illustra’ 
| Crown 8vo. Coloured Frontispiece and Illustrations, cloth gilt, 78.6 
Small 8vo. Roxburghe binding, price 10s. 6d. The PURSUIVANT of ARMS. B 


J. R. PLANCHE, Somerset Herald. Enlarged Edition. 


The FIRST EDITION of SHAKESPEARE, 1623. sores aietnratat te ria 


An exact Reproduction of the rare Original, in reduced Fac-simile, by a Photographic process. With an Introduction by CUSSANS'S HANDBOOK of HERALDRY. 300 Illustrations 
ENGLISHMAN’S HOUSE. B pee 600 Illustrations. 
i oe ee ne Esq. ae i Z aaa tdramatist than | SJONBOARDS—THELR HISTORY. Numerous Llustrations 
rs. atto & Windus belongs the merit of having dope more to facilitate the critical study of the text o aur great dramatist than 
ali as Shakepeare clubs and societies put together. A complete Fac-simile of the celebrated first folio edition of 1623 for half-a-guinea is at Square 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 
once a miracle of cheapness and enterprise. Being in a reduced form, the type is necessarily rather diminutive, but it is as distinctasina = G E R MAN POPULAR STORIES. 
genuine copy of the original, and will be found to be as useful and far more bandy to the student than the latter.”—Atheneum. | lected by Brothers GRIMM. Edited, with Tntroduetion, by 
SOHN a With 22 Illustrations 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 9s. uniform in style an 


|] EIN’ TY ae SEVEN. it Pi 
ORIGINAL PLAYS by W. S. GILBZRT. Bac SE Bese ears 





P N._ Crui k’s Col 
‘A Wicked World,’ ‘Charity,’ ‘Palace of Truth,’ ‘ Pygmalion,’ ‘ Trial by Jury,’ &. | LOPS tm VON DOK. Oraihehank's Celvured Fate 
“His workmanship is in ite way perfect : it is yery sound, yery even, very well sustai and ughout.”—Observer. | SYNTAX’S THREE TOURS. Rowlandson’s 83 Coloured Plates. 
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